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TRADITIONARY BALLADS. 
By Mary Howitt. 


THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON-LOW. 





A MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 


« And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me ?” 
“T’ve been at the top of the Caldon- 
Low, 
The Midsummer night to see ! 


And those shall clear the mildew dank, 
From the blind old widow’s corn ! 





F ‘Oh, the poor, blind old widow—- 
| Though she has been blind so long, 
‘She'll be merry enough when the mil- 
dew’s gone, 
And the corn stands stiff and stroug !’ 


” 


“And what did you see, my Mary, | 
All up on the Caldon-Low? ” | 

“ [| saw the blithe sunshine come down, | 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” |** And some they brought the brown lint- | 

seed, 

«« And what did you hear, my Mary, | And flung it down from the Low— 
All up on the Caldon-Hill?” ‘‘ And this,” said they, ‘by the sun-rise, 

“T heard the drops of the water made,| In the weaver's croft shall grow ! 
And the green corn ears to fill.” | 

** «Oh, the poor, lame weaver, 
How will he laugh outright, } 

When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night!’ 


“O, tell me all, my Mary— 
All, all that ever you know ; 

For you must have seen the fairies, 
Last night on the Caldon-Low.”’ 

** And then upspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin— 

\* I have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
‘And I want some more to spin. 





“Then take me on your knee, mother, 
And listen, mother of mine :— 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine. 

**«T’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another— 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed, 
And an apron for her mother !’ 


“And merry was the glee of the harp-| 
strings, 
And their dancing feet so small ; 
tut, oh, the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all!” \** And with that I could not help but 
And what were the words, my Mary, 
That you did hear them say?” | 
“Tt tell you all, my mother,— 
But let me have my way ! 


And I laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of the Caldon-Low, 
There was no one left but me. 


“And, all on the top of the Caldon-Low, 

“And some, they played with the water, The mists were cold and grey, 
And roll’d it down the hill ; 

‘And this,’ they said, * shall speedily turn 


The poor old miller’s sill ; 


‘That round about me lay. 


** But as I came down from the hill-top, 
I heard, afar below, 

How busy the jolly miller was, 
And how merrily the wheel did go! 


‘«* For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May ; 
And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day! 

** And I peep’d into the widow’s field, 
And, sure enough, was seen 

The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green. 


‘Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 
Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 
| **And down by the weaver’s croft I stole, 
** And some they seized the little winds,, To see if the flax were high ; 
That sounded over the hill, |But I saw the weaver at his gate 
And each put a horn into his mouth, | With the good news in his eye! 
And blew so sharp and shrill :— 
\** Now, this is all I heard, mother, 
“«And there,’ said they, ‘the merry} And all that I did see; 
winds go, |So, prythee, make my bed, mother, 
Away from every horn ; | For I'm tired as] can be!” 
= 


FRITHIOF’S SAGA---A SWEDISH POEM. 

Frithiof’s Saga; a Skandinavian Legend of Royal Love. Translated from 

the Swedish poetic version of Esaias Tegner, with copious Notes, &c., by 

the Rev. W. Strong. London: Wacey. 
Frithiof’s Saga. ‘Translated from the Swedish, London: A. H, Baily. 

Seven years have elapsed since the able papers which appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the Foreign Quarterly Review, first directed the attention of the 
English public to the poem which is now translated and presented to usin a 
complete form; it had already been rendered into Danish, and into German by 
three translators, the Baroness de Helwig, Dr. Mobnike, and M. Rudolph 


Schley. It was impossible to read the articles in question without being con- 


vinced that their panegyric was not merely the vain-glorious praise of those | 


who, having found something new, blazon its excellencies abroad because it is 
new and they have found it. It is equally impossible to read these translations 
without our conviction being confirmed. We have been anew, and in an in- 
creased degree, struck by the freshness, and simplicity, and colour of this old 
legend (for though the form has been admirably supplied by Bishop Tegner, the 


matter, we are told, bas been strictly derived from the ancient Saga), in spite of | 


Our examining it through the disadvantageous and obscuring medium of a trans- 
lation. It appears to us to possess the dignity of Ossian. with infinitely more 
variety of character and distinctness of outline—to equal, in quaintness and 
sincerity, the most exact of old chroniclers, but te be free from their interminable 
prolixity and dryness; in short, it has a heart and a vitality which make centu- 
ries pass away as we follow the course of the story—and interest us in the for- 
tunes and loves of the passionate, brave Frithiof, and the queenly and gentle 
Ingeborg, as strongly as if they were beings of our own time and country. It is 
something, in these prosaic days, to live but one hour in the company of Skalds 
and Sea-kings ! 

We shall not attempt to give a minute analysis of the plot of this fine ballad- 
poem, (for such it may justly be called)—suffice it to say, that the Jove of its hero, 
who is of humbler birth than its heroine, is peremptorily crossed by her marriage 
to an aged king—that in a moment of scorn and wrath, he commits an audacious 
actof sacrilege, and then, driven from land, sweeps the ocean in his stout bark 
Ellida, which, in the course of the poem, we learn to know and love almost with 
@ seaman’s love, as if she were some living thing. Frithiof’s old passion, how- 
ever, over-masters him, and reclaims the Vi-king from his stormy life ; he cannot 


€ndure longer out of the presence of his mistress, and, in disguise, repairs to her 


husband's court. Whilst here, he is tempted, by opportunity, and the prompt- 
ing of evil desires, to put an end to the life of his rival; but he resists the dark 
‘Ugzestion, and having reveviled the secret of his disguise, escapes to sea once 
more. His generosity and continence, however, are ultimately rewarded. The 
ld king Hring dies—Frithiof’s sacrilege is forgiven, and he succeeds to the 
kingdom as well as the hand of the fair Ingeborg. Such is the bald outline of 


tke legend—its interest is greatly heightened by the thousaiid allusions to ancient | 


manners and mythology, which occur in the course of the story. Everything is 


n strict keeping, and breathes the hardy, healthy air of the north ; the style is 
markable for strength without savageness, and occasional bursts of poetry ofa 
*pirit and luxuriance which admirably relieve the narrative passages. 


Te 


laugh, } 


And nothing I saw but the mossy stones | 


These remarks, however, apply to what, we believe, Bishop Tegner’s poem 
must be, in the original ; for we cannot but think that a better translation of 
Frithiof might be given than either of the versions before us; though it is only 
fair to say, that the task must be one of no common difficulty. Mr. Strong is 
too grandiloquent to do justice to the Saga. We find, in his preface, all the 
worn-out phraseology of ‘the Muse” and “the Bard,” and “distant notes re- 
peated from a suspended shell ;*’ and the same Della Cruscan style pervades 
(or, to borrow the translator’s vocabulary, we should say permeates) the notes and 
arguments to the several cantos, to which a single simple stanza (in the form of 
Spenser's) would have been a far more characteristic prelude. He has also fol- 
lowed too closely the metres of the original, many of which, in English, are 
strained and unmusical: on the whole, his version, though in places conceited 
and over-laboured, is more vivid than the other translation before us—the work, 
we are told, of two hands. From timidity, or a want of close appreciation of 
their original, or of the dexterous use of their own language, the authors of this 
second version have tamed down the free spirit of the northern poet. 

We shall give a specimen or two from each volume—the first, extracted from 
Mr. Strong’s, shows us the hero, when he comes in disguise to the court of King 
Hring. 

Straight from the seeming Elder, down sank the hairy hood ; 
And ‘fore each wond'ring vision, a youthful champion stood ; 
Abroad whose ample shoulders, in waves descending low, 
Lustrous as streaming amber, the unloosed ringlets flow. 


Blue gleamed his velvet mantle, his port was calm and bold ; 
Round him a palm-broad girdle, entwiued its silver fold ; 
Creatures of various semblance, emboss’d its polish’d face, 
Which o'er the belted hero pursued their mimick chase. 
Braced on his arm a gold-hoop, richly its gems display’d ; 
Like lightning flash arrested, pended his battle-blade ; 
Composed he eyed the assemblage, secure in conscious might : 
An Asa-Thor in stature, in feature Balder bright. 
Our other extract from Mr. Strong shall be the glowing descriptive passage in 


the parting scene between Frithiof and Ingeborg, wherein he tempts her to fly | 


with him. A singular counterpart to this may be found in the “ Pirate,” where 
Cleveland is endeavouring to lure Minna from her native Hialtland, by his enu- 
meration of the beauties of the south. 
Thou best beloved! there is a fairer sun 
| Than this which glimmers o'er the snow-clad rock ; 
There is a heaven more glowing far than here ; 
And from its clear expanse divinely bright, 
Night stars look kindly on a faithful pair, 
In laurel-groves fann’d by the summer gale. 
His vent’rous ship, Thorsten, my sire, had moor’d, 
In warlike cruise, on many a distant shore ; 
And seated near the hearth, the wintry eye 
Would oft beguile with tale of Grecia’s sea ; 
Its scattered isles, groves in the glassy plain. 
A mighty race once tenanted its halls ; 
In marble temples, dwelt paternal gods ; 
Now desolation reigns : o’er waste ascents 
Wild herbs grow rampant, and a flower peeps forth 
From runes, memorial of ancient lore. 
Tall columns, mimicking the sylvan grove 
Display their foliage : so profusely winds 
The south its verdant tendrils. Amber grain, 
Bounteous to man, the earth spontaneous yields ; 
Their leaves, with golden fruits, the trees illume ; 
And the vine’s pendants sparkle in the sun, 
Swelling luxuriant as thy ruby lips. 
A little north, surpassing this rade home, 
There, ’midst the waves, my Ing’borg, let us rear; 
Fill the light temple-domes with constant love, 
Till deities, their long-forsaken fanes 
Revisit, to contemplate human bliss. 
When near our isle, floating with easy sail, 
No storms endanger there : his sunny course, 
The mariner pursues, and from the waves 
| ‘Tinged with the evening glow, surveys the strand ; 
His gaze shall mark, treading the temple porch, 
Another Freya—Aphrodité termed, 
| If right I ween, in Grecia’s classic phrase— 
Gold-waving tresses, wondering admire ; 
And eyes, more brilliant than a southern eye, 
Like fairy Elves encircling beauty’s queen, 
Light forms anon shall skip the temple courts. 
‘Their cheeks north’s drifted snow, yet richly set 
With all the roses of the blushing south. 


} 


} 





The whole of this scene is full of tenderness and passion ; 





Rover. 
| Canto, “ Frithiof in Exile,’’) is taken from the second translation :— 
And thou, thou broad unfettered sea! 

What are those other kings to thee, 

Who with their lordly airs would awe 

Aad make their despot glances law! 

Thy only sovereign is he, 

The most undaunted of the free, 

Who sees thee in thy wrath, nor quails : 

Unmoved, when thy worst mood prevails, 

And stirr'd up by the tempest’s spell 

Thy yeasty billows strain and swell. 

‘Thy boundless plains, so blue, so bright, 

Are rapture to the hero’s sight, 

When, plough-like. he beholds with pride 

His pinnace through the waters glide. 


Or on her oaken deck amain, 
When red and fast the blood-drops rain, 
And the steel sows upon her, 
And the billows uphold 
A harvest of honour, 
A harvest of gold: 
Be ever kind, wild wave, to me! 
Henceforth I know no guide but thee. 


My father’s tomb! no clamour rude 
Disturbs its sacred solitude ; 
And, by the green mound where he sleeps, 
The wave with dirge-like music sweeps. 
But mine, but mine shall be of blue, 
With the white sea-foam to deck it ; 
For ever *t will course the ocean through, 
Nor tempest nor mist will check it ; 
Its only pleasure and pastime this 
To lure others down to the same abyss. 
Proud sea, my delight is in thee alone, 
And here deo I claim thee of right mine own. 


| you would like to see our Zoological Garden ? 


and finely con- | gutiful of children,” or the “ most faithful of friends.” 
trasts with the stern terrors of * Balder's pyre,” and the wild wanderings of the | day; “and it is something for us to be proud of. 
Here he is on the deck of his trusty Ellida; our extract (from the | ojq burying-ground—angels upon earth, rest their souls! 


a 

We wish we could have made room for a part of the enumeration of the 
possessions, which Frithiof inherited at the death of the venerable Thorsten ; 
and we had marked for extract his beautiful meditation at his father’s tomb ; 
but we must here end. ‘These are hardly the days for legendary verse, but 
there have been few fresher or finer specimens given to the world than 
“Frithiof’s Saga.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON, 
Continued from the last Albion. 

After a short pause, Hobbleday resumed. ‘+ Will you walk, Sir? Perhaps 
The admission to strangers is 
| two-pence, but as I have the honour of being a life-governor, I have the privilege 

of introducing a friend. ' 
| There is no mention of such a thing in the guide-book,” said I.§ 
, Why, no—all done, projected and executed within these three months ; and, 
| considering the time, we are getting on very well. Let me see ’—{and he 
counted on his fingers) —*“ parrot, cockatoo, guinea-pig, duck—not your com- 
|mon duck-and-green-peas sort of duck, but a Virginia duck, I think they 
| call it—two monkies, a stuffed leopard, nearly fiffy stuffed birds, two live cana- 
ries, and—we shall have an uncommon fine swan when the man has finished 
digging the pond for it. Getting up something of the same sort in London, I 
understand. Lost no time in taking our hint, eh? But will you go? Won't 
be at all out of my way: going to the Vale of Health to pay visits of condolence 
| to poor Hubkins, who has just lost his wife and three children by seaslet-fever, 
and to Widow Grieves, whose other daughter is just dead of asthma. Go! Alt 
in my way—onr Zoo is just between the Vale of Health and the new burying- 
How do, Digges—how dot Nothing fresh about Miss Cripps’s bag, 


| ground. 
jeh?” 
| ‘This he addressed to a tall, stout, rosy-faced man in black, who was walking 
| along at a stately pace. : ; 

| ‘That man, Sir, ought to be the happiest fellow in Little-Pedlington, for he’s 
making a fortune. It is Digges, the undertaker—just married Dr. Drench’s 
| eldest daughter—greaf connexion for him. Come, now do go!” 

To the Zoological Garden. 


Cockatoo good—could not say much for the gui-~ 
nea pig ; but, in consideration of my new acquaintance’s civility, abstained from 
uttering an unfavourable opinion, which would bave given him pain. Like 
Samuel Johnson, L.L.D. (who it is at length discovered was but a mere twaddler 
after all), I way be set down for “a fat old fool—a dense fool,” for this : so be it : 
yet can’t help wishing that some of my fellow journalizers would follow my 
squeamish example. My conductor kindly (importunately, I had almost said) 
directed my most particular attention to every individual thing that was to be 
seen, even to the last tail of the last stuffed bird in the collection—reading their 
several descriptions from the well-digested catalogue (written on a slate), with 
which, as life-governor, he had been furnished by the keeper (who was digging 
the pond for the swan), on our entrance. N. B. Catalogue the joint work of 
Simcox Rummins, F. 8. A., and Dr. Drainum ; assisted (on particular points of 
natural history) by Mr. Chickney, the poulterer. Good-naturedly detained me 
upwards of ten minutes looking at the parrot swinging ona wire. ‘ Vastly 
curious!” as he justly observed. Unfortunately, the monkies sulky, and would 
not show. ‘To go again on Sunday, at a quarter-past one, immediately on coming 
out of church, to see them do something or other which he assures me is the 
most beautiful sight in the universe, worth going miles to see, and is all the rage 
at Little-Pedlington. 

Being so near the new burying-ground, Hobbleday kindly insisted on taking 
me all over it. Was so obliging as to stop me at every individual tomb-stone, 
and to read aloud every word of every inscription—assuring me, now and then, 
that if I chose to copy any of them that particularly pleased me, he was not in 
the least hurry. This I declined, being unwilling to trespass overmuch on his 
good-nature. Having looked at seventy-two of these interesting memorials, I 
complained of the heat, which (under a broiling sun) was intense, and proposed 
to depart. Hobbleday put his arm through mine, and declared he could not think 
| of my going till I had seen all—only about forty more to see. Did see all, as [ 
thought. Yet one more, which he had reserved for the last—the bonne bouche 
—an account of its * sweetly pretty’ epitaph, as he termed it, and which, he 
said, was attributed to Jubb. Had to re-traverse the whole length of the ground 

to get at it. Forced me to take a copy of it, he repeating it to me :— 
« Afflictions sore 
Long time I bore;” * 
As he uttered these four words, involuntarily exclaimed, “‘ You do!” 
épargnera pas un oignon, thought I. . 

‘ Aad sow,” said my obliging cicerone, ‘being so near the Vale of Health, 
| we'll see that.’’ Endeavoured to excuse myself, on the score of the trouble to 
| him, fatigue, and the inconvenience of the heat, to myself; but in vain. On to 
| the Vale of Health. On our way thither, I expressed my admiration of the vir- 
| tues of the Pedlingtonians, as proved by the “ short and simple annals” recorded 
| on the tomb-stones of the departed who reposed in the new burying-ground :-— 
| they being the ** best of husbands,” the ‘ moat affectionate of wives,” the “‘ most 
“True,” said Hobble- 
’Tis the same thing, too, in the 
I wish, though, we 
| could say as much of the live ones: I could name a few of them, who, when 
| they go, won’t be quite sv favourably mentioned. Stop—pardon one moment, 
| whilst I leave ny compliments of condolence over the way.” Left me for a 
| few minutes. ‘Took refuge in my own refleetions. Not comfortable at hearing 
\this slur upon some of the live Pedlingtonians. Felt certain misgivings as to 
‘| whether this retired country-town were much more moral, or, 1n other respects, 

much better than “ populous cities proud.” 
Whilst I was waiting the return of Hobbleday, Mr. Shrubsole came up to me. 
| «J think, Sir,” said he, “that was my friend Hobbleday who just left you? 
| I told him it was. bs ' 
| ‘I dare say you find him a charming companion. What a tongue he has! [I 
| 
| 








Il ne m? 





| wish, though, he did’nt sometimes make so ill a use of it. He is the most cen- 
sorious little wretch in the place ; slanderous, malicious. malignant ! Well ; he 
may say what he pleases about me: thank my stars, he can say nothing to my 
Oh, when Hobbleday returns, pray tell him that my 
little woman and J have just seen the zcw window-curtains. which, as we sus- 
| pected, turn eut to be nething but the old ones dyed in turmeric, after all. : But 
that old woman is the vainest, the most boastful—in short, the greatest liar in 
ali Little-Pedlington. Good morning, Sir.” 

In one respect I was not sorry to learn that Mr. Hobbleday was of somewhat 
acensorious turn: it gave me hope that some-of the live Little-Pedlingtonians 
might be better than his report of them. He returned. I delivered the message, 
but suppressed the opinion. Took me all over the Vale of Health. Must admit 
that we have nothing at all like it in or near London—if, indeed, we except a 
cow-field near Camden-town. Lighteen small houses, scattered about, chiefly 
| occupied by invalids, who retire thither on account of the superior salubrity of 
"At a very pretty cottage, called Hygeia Lodge, saw, two mutes stand- 
ing at the door. ‘Taken to the extreme corner of the Vale. A man busy plant- 
ling shrubs and young trees about a deep hole. "Wondered what that was for. 
Informed by Hobbleday that Doctors Drench and Drainum (their celebrated phy- 
sicians, and the proprietors of that portion of the ground) had had the good for- 
tune to discover there a mineral spring of the nastiest water you ever put to 


disadvantage. Good mor 





the spot. 








* Having since been informed by an intelligent friend that this epitaph is to be 


| found in two or three other places in England besides Little-Pedlington, 1 suppress 
} the remainder. 
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THe Albion. 





yourlips. ‘I’ve tasted it,” continued Hobbleday ; ‘enough to poison a dog! 
It will be the making of the place, as they say ; but what is to become of Chel- 
tenham, Harrowgate, Tunbridge-wells, and such places '—however, poor devils ! 
that’s their affair.” Fancied I smelt something like the detestable odour of a 
tan-yard. Peeped through the window of a small shed, the door of which was 
fastened by a strong padlock. Saw a box of sulphur, a couple of bags of iron- 
filings, a pile of stale red-herrings, some raw hides cut into strips, and a quan- 
tity of bark, such as the tanners use. Wondered what that was for. As Hob- 
bleday wondered also, I was nothing the wiser for my inquiry. 

Went by the way of High Street: returned by the Crescent. Crescent 
worthy of all the praise bestowed upon it by Felix Hoppy. Mr. H. regretted 
that the sun had “gone in,” so that the “highly-polished brass-knockers ” did 
not shine half as much as he had sometimes seen them. Beheld the house 
where “ dwelt the tuneful Jubb!” An odd feeling, which I shall neither attempt 
to describe nor to account for, comes over one upon these occasions. Contem- 
plating the abode of genius! At this moment, perhaps, the bard of Pedlingtonia 
is in a raptured trance. 


Walked down South Street. Hobbleday directed my attention to a board just | 
underneath the first-floor window of No. 18: it bore the words * Little-Pedling- | 


. r } . ” >. © ¢ 
ton Universal-Knowledge Society ;"’ and these were surmounted by a Diitannia 


(evidently copied from a penny-piece). with a trident in the left hand, and a | 


cockatoo held forth in the right. Witha slight inclination of the head, accom- 
panied by acomplacent smile, he said, ** /—J, Sir, have the honour of being a 
member, conjointly with Rummins, Jubb, Hoppy, Daubson—in short, all the 


big-wigs of Little-Pedlington. We have meetings—conversishonys—twice a- | 
week: a library, too :—Murray’s ‘Grammar,’ Entick’s * Dictionary,’ Guthrie’s | 


‘ Geography,’ and (besides other useful works) we have the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ 
complete from—the—very—first.” 

** But what is the meaning of that figure, Sir! 
Britannia. 

‘Ha! thought you'd notice that. That, Sir, is the work of ourown Daubson 
needn't go out of Little-Pedlington for such things. ‘The figure, | ncedn’t tell 
you, is Minerva— fitting emblem!’ as Hoppy says of the Dolphin’s tail for our 
pump-handle.” 

** Minerva !—and with a cockatoo in her hand!” 

**Dear me! that’s very odd. You are almost the first person—a visiter, I 
mean—who ever noticed that. Of course, we know very well it ought, in strict- 
ness, to be an owl; but Daubson, who is the arbitratur clegantium of Little-Ped- 
lington, thought that a cockatoo would be a prettier thing; and as we luckily 
happened to have one in our Zoo for him to paint from, why I say, how 
naturally he has got the yellow tuft on the head, and the red spot on the neck ! 
Clever creature! clever creature! Shall we go at once to the skittle-ground, 
and see his great work—the famous grenadier !” 


* said I, pointing to the Lady 





This I declined, pleading, as my excuse, fatigue and intense heat. 

** Well, then,” said my obliging companion, ** to-morrow. You must allow 
me to ca!l upon you to-morrow, and I'll show you more of the beauties and 
curiosities of our place. No denial, now—no trouble to me. Never so happy 
as when I am in the company of an intelligent visiter”—(here he bowed)—** who 
can appreciate—you understand. Besides, from my position in society, I enjoy 
opportunities which——For instance, Rummins’s public day for his Museum 1s 
Friday: now J, from my position, as I said, am allowed the privilege of intro- 
ducing a friend there any day in the week; for, besides being a member of the 
Knowledge Society, and a life-governor of the Zoo, I have the honour, Sir, to be 
—ahem !—Chairman of the Little-Pedlington Savings Bank. Good morning ; 
I wish you a rery goad morning. Ha! a rush at Yawkins’s library. Shouldn't 
wonder if they have news of Miss Cripps’s bag 

Dying of heat and thirst. Inguired of a boy, who was carrying a band-box, 
whether they had a confectioner’s in the place ! 





* What!” said he, ‘a confectioner’s in such a place as Lippleton! Where 
do you come from, I should like to know! We have fica in ou place— 
Stintum’s, over the way, and Mrs. Shanks’s in Market Square. I say, Bill” — 
(this was addressed to another boy who happened to pass)—** here's a gentleman 
wants to know if we hav’n’t never a confectioner’s in Lippleton. ‘That's a good 
one, isn’t it?” 





ss Hague ‘ . 

To Stintum’s.—A confectioners! Gingerbread, raspberry-tarts, hard biscuits, 
and three-cornered puffs on the counter ; bottles of lollipops, sugar-candy, bull’s- 
eyes, and coloured sugar- 





plums on the window-she!ves :—-a clear case of a Gunter 
adapted to the capacity of the rising generation. Mr. Stintum told me, in answer 
to my request for an iced cream, that he had nothing to do with such nonsense, 
nor had his father before him: that he didn’t want to get himself intothe Gazette, 
by going out of his line, though a certain person in Market Square might. He 
didn’t care to make a fine show in A’s window: all he desired was to maintain 
his character as an honest tradesman. ‘ I don’t want to speak ill of a neigh- 
bour,” continued he: ‘every one one must look after their own soul; I’ve done 
nothing in this world to forfeit mine. I can sleep at night because there's 
nothing weighty upon my conscience; and if it were the last word I had to 
speak” —( What horrid crime can that unhappy Mrs. Shanks have committed, 
thought I, that should excite the fears even of a rival pasirycook for her salva- 
tion 1)—** if it were the last word I had to speak, I could safely say that I never 
put salt butter in my tarts.” 

Went to the shop of Mr. Shanks in Market Square; in all respects, except 
one, wortliy of Little-Pedlington. Window decorated with an exquisite model, 
in barley-sugar, of the new pump in Market Square, and paste figures innumera- 
ble of Apollos and Venuses, shepherds and shepherdesses, &c. &c. Announce- 
ments in various parts of ** Suppers provided on the shortest notice,”’ ** Confec- 
tionary of all sorts,’ ‘* Water ices and iced creams.” Mrs. Shanks, a skinny 
little woman, perched ona high chair behind the counter; yellow face; green 
patch over the right eye; curly, flaxen wig, encircled by a wreath of faded 
artificial roses ; pale-blue silk dress ; huge gilt neck-chain and bracelets ; a jug 
before her, with flowers in it. Reminded me of the once-celebrated divinity of 
the Café des Mille Colonnes in the Palais Royal. Vamentable to reflect that 
the soul contained in such a body should be in jeopardy, and all on account of a 
little salt butter smuggled into a tart. 

‘* What ice can I have, Mrs. Shanks?” 

** Whatever you please, Sir.” 

** Lemon-water, then.” 

Mrs. Shanks opened a long, narrow book, in a parchment cover, dipped a pen 
into the ink, and inquired, ** When for, Sir? and how much do you wish to 
have!” 

** Now, if you please ; and one glass to begin with.” 

“Oh! we don’t keep ices ready made, Sir; but we can make you any quantity 
you please, not less than a quart, at only one day’s notice.” 
Man Little Pedlington possesses many advantages; yet, oh! dear 

‘Is there any other shop in the town where I may get some? I’m dying 
for it.” ° ; 

‘No, Sir; ours is the only house in the line inall the place where respect- 
able people can go. We don’t make our pastry with mutton dripping ; we don’t 
use red-lead and copper to colour our sugar plums; we never gave poor little 
Susan Gobbleton—-the sweetest child in the world !—the colic it died of. But 
I'm certain that monster Stintum, Sir, can't sleep in his bed; and that’s the 
comfort of it.” 

Little more than twelve hours, sleeping and waking, in this place—* too good 
for us poor sinners to live in’—and have already heard of as much vice, immo- 
rality, and roguery. great and small, going on in it, as if it were a wicked large 
town; yet not the convenience of procuring an iced cream on a hot « 
(except, indeed, by ordering it a day before-hand) as a set-off against it all! 

Four o'clock. Went to Yawkins's library. Subscribed for a month. Set 
my name down also in M.C.’s book. Wished to know the present station of the 
—th dragoons, as I was desirous of writing by that night's post to a friend who 
was in it, and requested Mr. Yawkins to let me see the Ariny List. Fortunate 


lay 


Produced the list for last November twelvemonth. Yawkins deserves his cha- 
racter for “ urbauity” (vide “* Guide”’) for he told me that if I particularly wished 
to see it, he would order a new one down, along with the magazines, next 
Tuesday week. Purchased Jubb’s “ Pedlingtonia,”’ price two shillings. and 
Rummins's * Antiquities of Little-Pedlington,” price one-and-sixpence. Yaw- 
kins assured me they were the two greatest works that had ever issued from the 
Little-Pedlington press—Hoppy’s ** Guide” scarcely excepted. Yawkins ex- 
pressed some astonishment that neither of those works had been noticed either 
in the “ Quarterly” or the * Edinbargh.” Thought such marked neglectof two 
master-minds of the age a manifestation of a paltry spirit. Quite superior to al] 
such pettiness at Little-Pedlinzton. ‘The Pedlington ** Weekly Observer” had 
spoken of Rogers, and Moore, and Campbell, of Hallam, Lingard, and Sharon 
Turner, and such like ;—aye, and with great kiadness, too, notwithstanding. — 
“I verily believe,” he continued, “I verily believe there are but two men in our 
town who would not have acted with equal generosity, and those are Snargate 
and Sniggerston, who keep an inferior sort of circulating libraries here : but they 
ore, 4 couple of paltry fellows, and I have no hesitation in saying 
““What! two more of them!” thought I. 
** And pray, Mr. Yawkins, is Mr Rummins 
“A work which will 
in Little Pedlington. 
contemporary Jubb.” 
* And Mr. Jubb?” 


. " Jubb, Sir, is writing the ‘ Life and Times’ of his 
Lummins 


engaged upon any new work ?” 
produce a powerful sensation, Sir; especially here 
Rummins is writing the ‘ Life and Times’ of his great 


Rummir k s illustrious towns-man, 

nins ou w, $ co nap 

naturally look f Ms 3 * | oe = F.S.A4., so that the world wil! 
ly 100k for a biography of A.m, 


in subscribing with him, for his was the only library in the place that had one. | 


‘* Would not the ‘ Table Talk’ of such a man be interesting !”’ 
“ Why—aw—to speak candidly, I do not think that—to the generality of 


| 


| 


| readers, at least—I don’t think it would ; for, to speak the truth, he—aw—never | 
| says anything at all. No, Sir; he is one of your thinking men, as you may gather | 
| 


from his writings. But Jubb, now—Jubb’s ‘ Table-talk,’ indeed! But I have 

reason to believe Hoppy is engaged upon that work, and the very man for the 

purpose. I have lived in Little-Pedlington all my life, Sir, yet, I give you my 

honour, such a talker as Jubb J never met with. Wonderful, truly wonderful ! 

: T have heard him talk for three hours without stopping ; and so profound, so 

amazingly profound is his conversation, that one-half of what he says his hearers 

cannot understand, whilst he himself does not understand the other. Truly 
wonderful, indeed !” 

At this moment a tall, thin, elderly lady, in deep mourning, entered the shop. 

| One end of aleng black ribbon she held in her hand, and to the other was fasten- 


you'll find very useful. Fine place, fine place! Squire himself as great ac 
riosity as anything he has to show.” - 
” » * + + * 
Eight o'clock.‘ No more wine,” said Hobbleday, “I must go. We have 
meeting of our Universal-Knowledge Society. Never miss it. Although | ies 
been a member of it upwards of two years. I am still in want of an immense deal 


| of knowledge—you’d be astonished to hear how many things I am ignorant of! 


| Can’t help that, vou know. No use to subscribe one’s money to a Knowle 


| ed a fat, waddling, French poodle. The lady was attended by a jaded-looking | 


| footman, in an orange-coloured coat, profusely ornamented with green worsted 
lace; he carried a large, wadded, black silk cloak, a shawl, a bag of biscuits, a 
camp-chair, and a foot-stool. 

“Good morning, Mem,” said Yawkins, as the lady took a seat: I hope you 
are a little better to-day !” ' 

T shall never again be the person I was,—at least in this world, Yawkins. 
I shall never recover from the effects of it.” 

‘Tt was a heavy blow,—a sad loss indeed, Mem. And that the monster who 
perpetrated the crime should have escaped undiscovered! But justice will over- 
take him, sooner or later, take my word for it, Mem.” 

That will be a benefit to society, Yawkins, but no consolation to me. That 
| won't restore him to life.”’ 

‘* Poor lady!” thought I; “some relation, or dear friend, barbarously mur- 
dered !" 

The lady continued. ‘Is the first volume of the ‘Sad Story’ at home yet? 
I have been upwards of a month * down’ for it.” 

“No, Mem; but as soon as it does come home you shall have it.”’ ; 

“Remember that, now; for you know I read the two last volumes first, to 
| oblige Miss Cripps, who was waiting for them.” ' 

* Why, Mem, you know if subscribers didn’t accommodate each other in that 
way we shouldn't get on at all. Talking of Miss Cripps, sorry to say that the 
report so general, about an hour ago, of her having recovered her bag, is not 
true.” 

‘Poor Cripps! I'm very sorry for it,—not that I believe a word about the 
two sovereigns. Pray, Yawkins, how does the raffle for the tea-tray and patent 
snuffers get on?” 

* Why, Mem, you know the list hasn't been up above a fortnight, and forty 
chances ata shilling a-piece take a long while to fill up. However, we are 
getting on; eighteen down already, and I have every reason to expect that Mrs 
Hobbs Hobbs and Mrs. Fitz-bobbin—visiting from London—will each take two 
chances. They are considering about it.” 

‘Well, Yawkins, it is but fair to tell you that, on Saturday, I tea’d with Mrs 
Hobbleday in the Crescent; there was a large party; the whole evening we 
talked about little else but your raflle; and the general opinion was that you 
would have done much better with eighty at sixpence.” 


| 


‘How, Mem!” exclaimed Yawkins, with an air of offended dignity ; ‘ much 
obliged to Mrs. Hobbleday and her party: a sixpenny raffle might do very well 
at such a place as Sniggerstone’s or Snargate’s, but I should like to know what 
the company at Yawkins’s would say to such a thing. No, Mem ;”’ (here he 
turned his eyes up to the ceiling and placed his hand upon his beart)—* No, 
Mem; rather than so compromse the respectability of my establishment, I 
would almost sooner return the eighteen shillings to the subscribers, and sell the 
tea-tray and snuffers at prime cost.” 

‘lhe lady, after feeding the fat poodle with a couple of biscuits from the bag, 
withdrew—having first sent the unhappy servant forward with her commands 
that he would place her chair and foot-stool ready for her at the sunny corner of 
the Crescent 

“'That’s the Miss Tidmarsh you must have heard so much about in London, 
Sir.” said Yawkins. 

‘“‘T never heard the name before now,” replied I.‘ But what is the nature of 
the calamity which has befallen her ! 

* Why, ¢hat is it, Sir. Dear me! it’s very extraordinary you should not have 
heard of itin London! Why, Sir, it set all Little-Pedlington in a ferment for a 
month. Except about that atrocious affair of stealing the pump-ladle—which of 
course you must have heard of—I never knew the town ina state of such tre- 
mendous excitement. She had a most beautiful French poodle, Sir—twice as 
fat as the one she has got with her now—such a quantity of hair, too, and as soft 
as silk! She was in this very shop with it, Sir, only the day before it happened. 
Well, Sir, one morning she missed the dog : about two hours afterwards the poor 
thing returned, but in whata state! Conceive her horror—conceive the agonizing 
shock to her feelings! Some monster, some fiend in human form, had cut all its 
hair off—got hold of Miss Tidmarsh’s poodle and shaved it—shaved it, Sir, as 
smooth as the palm of your hand!” 









* Horrible, indeed!" exclaimed I; * and that an event of such ‘stirring in- 
terest’ in Little-Pedlington should remain unknown to us!” Adding, ** But 
strange as it may seem to you, Mr. Yawkins, it is my fixed belief that were a 
troop of monsters, a legion of fiends in human shape, to shave all the dogs of 
every description that infest one-half of London, the other half would probably 
never know anything of the occurrence.’ 

** Then blessed be Little-Pedlington!’’ replied Yawkins, ‘where every body 
is acquainted with everybody else’s affairs, at least as well as with his own.” 

Yet half an hour to spare before dinner. Time enough, perhaps, to see Daub- 
son’s grand picture—the Grenadier. Inquired whereabouts was Yawkins’s skit- 
tle-ground. Informed that it was an immense way off—quite at the farther end 
f the town. Hopeless for to-day, thoughtI; but asked what the distance 
might be. Told, nearly four minutes’ walk. Went; stood before the ‘ all-but- 
breathing Grenadier,” as it is designated by Jubb. Hard to describe its first ef- 
fect upon me. <As I approached it, involuntarily took off my hat. Thermometer 


| 84° in the shade. Daubson certainly an original genius; unlike Reynolds, 


Lawrence, Phillips, or Pickersgill. Neither did his work put me much in mind 
of ‘Titian or Vandyke—not in the least of Rembrandt. No servile imitator—in 
fact, no imitator at all. Perbaps a military critic might object that the fixed 
bayonet is rather longer than the musket itself; be this as it may, owing to that 
contrivance it appears a most formidable weapon. In order that the whole of 
the arms and accoutrements may be seen by the spectator. the painter, with con- 
siderable address, has represented the cartridge-box and the scabbard of the 
bayonet in front. Scabbard about one-third the length of the bayonet—judicious 
—necedless to exaggerate in this—nothing formidable in the appearance of a long 
Whard, whatever may be thought of a long bayonet. Legs considerably 
ker than the thighs—grand idea of stability—characteristic of 
standing sentry.’’ Resolved to sit to Daubson. 








a ** grenadier 


live o'clock. TReturned to “as nice a little dinner as IT could wish to sit down 
to.” Such was I promised by mine host. ‘Thermometer inveterate!y holding to 
S4 Huge hot round of beef, which filled the room with steam—hot suet 
fumplings, and hard—hot carrots, each as big as the grenadicr’s le2—-scalding 
hot potatoes in ‘herr skins. Nice little dinner indeed—for the season ! ; 

Five minutes past five. Finished dinner and ordered some wine. Wine fiery 
as brandy. and warm: complained of it. Scorewell assured me it was the very 
same wine he was in the habit of serving to the family with the fly, and that 
they never complained of it. Indeed, neither the St. Knitalls, nor the Fitz-bob- 
bins, nor Mr. ‘Twistwireville, nor even Mr. De Stewpan (who was ren t 





' ’ 
arnauiy 
particular about his wine)—in short, this was the first time his (Scorewell's) 
wine had ever been complained of by mortal man. Such authorities it would 
; have been downright insolence to oppose. Said no more, but simply ordered a 
little weak brandy and water. Scoreweil undertook to “try again.” Whilst he 
was away, fancied I heard a pump-handle at work. Returned; wine by no 
means so strong, and much cooler. ‘The first decanter chipt at the hp; so was 
this—odd coincidence. Inquired how the decanter came to be so wet outside? 
Scorewell replied, that he had just given it a minute in ice 
thought I. 





That's a reason, 
Whilst I was sipping my wine, and reading Jubb's “ Pedlingtonia "—(found 
Rummins’s * Antiquities * too learned, too profound, for after-dinner reading), 
Mr. Hobbleday came in. Merely looked in to see the time by the coffee-room 
clock. Recolleeting his civilities to me in the morning, invited him to wine. 
Ordered a fresh bottle. ‘* Know the sort of wine Mr. Hobbleday likes.” said 
Scorewell, as he quitted the room 

* Good creature that Scorewell,”’ said Hobbleday, ‘and one of the best inns 
in Little Pedlington,” 

“ Then I am fortunate,” said I, ‘in having accidently been brought to it. The 
other inn-keepers are but moderately honest—at least, so I am told by Score- 
| well ; and for a stranger as I am to have fallen upon the only one who 
| ‘What I say, understand me, I say in confidence. Good creature—capital 
j inn; bat call your bill every morning—that is, if you should find it possible to 
| Stay at it for more than a day ortwo. Call it, I say, every morning—you under- 
| stand. In the hurry of business people sometimes forget what you have not had, 

and down it goes into the bill. After a week or so, you can’t tax your memory 
as to whether you had such or such a thing, or not; and, rather than dispute 
about it, why you ahem! Now, Scorewell, what have you done for us, eh? 
Is that some of Squire Dribble’s wine?” Scorewell assured us that it was. 
“Squire Dribble? Isn’t that the gentleman who has a place in this part of 
| the country—a collection of pictures—statues? ” inquired I. 
«ss replied Hobbleday; **about a mile beyond Squashmire Gate 
| My most intimate friend. I'll give youa letter of introduction to him, which 








The Sairne ig 


Some of our learned members say that I bore them to death with questions. 
—_ ' . ec dge- 
Society, unless one is allowed to profit by it. 

I:xpressed a desire to attend the meeting. 

* Take you with the greatest pleasure—not to-night—'tis not my turn—any 
other night you choose.” 

Reminded him of his promise to introduce me to Rummins, Jubb, and the 
rest of the great Little-Pedlingtonians. 

“To-morrow I'll introduce you to them all. Let me see—come and take q 
bachelor’s chop with me at five : I’ll invite them to mect you—Hoppy and Daub- 
son, too—just we six—* flow of reason, feast of soul,’ eh? If they are ail une. 
gaged and can all come—five to-morrow, eh? Let you know by twelve. Gooq 
evening. Capital wine, that.”” (To Scorewell, who just then entered the room) 
—*T say, Scorewe!l, if you should hear anything positive about Miss Cripps’s 
bag, send word to me at the U. N. Good evening.” 

** What does he mean by the U. N. S., Mr. Scorewell? ’' inquired I. 

“ Universal Knowledge Society, Sir. Pleasant gentleman, Mr. Hobbleday, 
Sir.” ; 

“And exceedingly civil to me,” said I. 

“Invited you to dine with him to-morrow, Sir. Ahem! Nice gentleman 
Sir, but the greatest humbug in Little-Pedlington. He never gave a dinner rm 
anybody in his life—a tea and turn-out now and then—and never once offered an 
invitation without an 7f tacked to it. He knows that to-morrow is Mr. Hoppy’s 
teaching day, sa he can’t come: he knows that Mr. Jubb is engaged to dine with 
Mr. Rummins (for he heard Mr. R. order a bottle of Cape Madeira to-day fo; 
the purpose), so éhey can’t come.” 

This was ‘‘ the most unkindest cut of all.’ That there should be to be found 
in Little-Pedlington roguish inn-keepers, disreputable librarians, poisoning pas. 
try-cooks, and pick-purses ; the envious, the malicious, and the scandal-tnonger ; 
wicked husbands and naughty wives; nay, even purloiners of pump ladles, and 
shavers of pet-poodles—little as I expected to hear of all or any of these, [ 
might, in the course of time, have reconciled myself to the circumstance 
Knowing them, I might avoid them, Rut that there should exist in this pte. 
eminently virtuous town one of that contemptible race so emphatically named 
mine host—a race (as I had hitherto imagined) peculiar to London—' © A, 
soon should I have expected,” I exclaimed, **to hear, that you have amongst 
you one of those uttermost miscreants who are at once the scorn of the honour- 
able profession which they disgrace, and the despised of the society they infest 
—a pettifogging attorney!” 

‘* Unhappily for us, Sir,” said Scorewell, ‘we have one. To-morrow I'll tell 
you some of the rogue’s tricks. His name is Beg pardon, Sir; I hear the 
family-with-the-fly bell.” 

Regreited that I didn’t hear his name. Resolved to inform myself of it to- 
morrow ; and (together with the account of his tricks, with which Scorewell is 
to favour me) to hitch it into my journal, that it may stand as a“ Beware ” to 
all future visiters to Little-Pedlington. - % 

Ten o'clock.—Finished reading *‘ Pedlingtonia.”” Very Pope-ish, and the 
work of a Protestant minister! Fatigued by the excitement of the day, and a 
busy morrow in store for me. Rang for chambermaid. Mem. Inquire of Hoppy 
(when [ shall have the honour and happiness of sceing him) who and what those 
Fitzes and Villes really are. From a momentary glimpse I had of Hobbs Hobbs, 
Esq., fancied there was something of the valet cut even about him. Chamber- 
maid to “ marshal me the way.’ Met Scorewell in the passage. Nothing cer- 
tain yet about Miss Cripps’s bag. Had just returned from the office of the 
Pedlington Weekly Observer. Editor keeps the press open till the last possible 
moment, in order to give the readers to-morrow the latest intelligence concerning 
it. Happy Pedlingtonians! An affair of ten times this * stirring interest” 
would scarcely produce a perceptible effect upon us poor over-excited Londoners. 
Desired they would let me have the paper in the morning, to extract anything 
remarkably interesting. ‘* Good night.” 

Ha!f-past twelre-—A loud knocking at my door. 

** Are you asleep, Sir?” 

“*T was, and soundly too, till you disturbed me. Who is it, and what do you 
want?” 

‘* Please to get up, and open the door a-jar, Sir. It’s chambermaid.”’ 

“Ugh! There—now—what's the matter?” 

‘* Master thought you'd like to know, Sir; Miss Cripps has got her bag safe, 
with every thing in it—except the money.”—[ T'v be continued. ] 

—— 
PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
By Theodore Hooke. 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Happiness in marriage, according to the proverb, is most likely to be attained 
by an equality of age, rank, and fortune on both sides—an axiom, to be sure, 
militating in no small degree against the principle of “bettering one’s self” by 
matrimony. 

This phrase ‘bettering one’s self” is at all times a very doubtful one. A 
pampered footman, who is found in every comfort and almost luxury in life, 
* betters himself‘? by marrying his mistress’s maid, and setting up a public- 
house, where, in the course of a couple of years, he drinks up his profits and 
constitution, and is found figuring away in the ** Gazette’ as a bankrupt ; while 
the housemaid of the family ‘ betters herself’? by leaving service and marrying 
a journeyman painter, who, after having stocked his garret with three small 
children, either pitches head-foremost from a three-pair of stairs window which 
he is cleaning, or sinks into pallidity and paralysis, arising from the use of white 
lead :—so much for bettering one’s self! And if we look through the ranks ot 
bettermost life, we shall find that all marriages made with the same view, how- 
ever exalted one of the parties may be, and however exigeant the other, are 
equally disappointing to the “high contracting powers,” with the inferior put- 
suits of the publican or the painter. 

So thinking, it must be gratifying to a reader to know that he is about to 
peruse the history of two lovers whose parents were equals in rank and station, 
and fortune—assimilating in their pursuits—congenial in their characters and 
dispositions—both excellent and amiable men. ‘Their wives were equally 
agreeable persons, and people who knew them best, said that the Rue St 
Honore never had two families more closely allied by sympathies and friendshiy 
than those of Claude St. Pierre and Joseph Desbrouillan 

St. Pierre was a clothier, well to do in the world, who lived on the right-hand 
side of the street, in a shop the admiration of Paris. Desbrouillan was 4 5!'s 








_mercer, and lived on the left-hand side of the same street, in a magazin of first- 


rate character—St. Pierre had a son—Desbrouillan had a daughter—the fami ies 
were upon the most intimate terms—need I say another word! Adelaide Ves 
brovillan and Florence St. Pierre were in their hearts affianced. 

‘** Florence St. Pierre,” said Madame Desbrouillan to her husband, ‘1s a 
nice young man.” ; 

* Adelaide Desbrouillan,” said Madame St Picrre to her husband, ‘1s 3° 
nice gil.” 

Nobody—the most fastidious critic alive—could have dissented from these 
two propositions 

** He is twenty-four,” said M. Desbrouillan to his wife. 

‘* She is nineteen,” said M. St. Pierre, to jis. 

And so they went on: and while the old ones seemed tacitly to agree to 
union, the young ones, who really did love each other, saw no great reason for 
depriving themselves of the pleasure—above all others in the worlJ—derivab'° 
from the sweet and enthralling interchange of hopes and wishes, doubts anu 
fears, with which such an intimacy is so thickly studded. 


Paris perhaps is not exactly the locale in which a romance-writer would =! 
the scene of such an attachment as that, which existed between Florence wer 
Adelaide ; but what I write is no romance—it is truth : and although that gayes* 
of cities (which to me conveys no idea of the metropolis of a great nation, Dvt 
rather seems to resemble an overgrown watering-place, where bon-bons and ¢a'! 
sucré are the necessaries of life, and into the calculation of whose people neither 
care nor business ever enters) is certainly not the fittest soil for sentiment—st- 
passion, pure and sincere, may exist in Paris, as they tell us there is honeur 
amongst thieves ; it sounds improbable, but the RueSt. Honore, to gentle hearts 
like that of Adelaide, is as sylvan a scene as the Woods of Chambord or te 
Groves of Beaujencil. There may be simplicity in Regent-street or the Quac- 
rant—all I know is, that Adelaide was one of the most amiable girls in te 
world, and Floreuce as devoted a lover as ever worshipped a divinity in the share 
of a mistress. 

“I suppose, Clotilde,” said the elder St. Pierre to his dame, “ this will be 3 
match; and why not? If Florence really love Adelaide, he shall have her— 
that is, if she will have him. My business is a good one; I have neither chick 
nor child but him; I have made my money here—so may he, when I ain gone; 
and the moment Desbrouillan opens his heart upon the subject, I will meet him 
half-way.” 

“Monsieur Desbrouillan.”’ said Madame St. Pierre, “is a good man, 4? 
loves his daughter dearly; but I think—I wou'dn’t say a syllable against peop 
with whom we are so intimate—I do think that Madame Desbrouillan wou! 
not so readily agree to our proposition in the affair. She is ambitious, °" 
knows Adelaide is pretty and accomplished ; and recollect, she comes of an = 
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family, toppled down, I admit, by some of those changes which have occurred in 
gur dear country, and which have brought us to the happy state in which we 
pow are. I think she would prefer a step upward for her girl.” 

«Ab, no!” said St. Pierre; “do you think sot Life, then, is really like 
what one reads in novels and plays: there is always some adverse interest to 
true affection.” x 

« You are right, Vincent,” said Madame St. Pierre. 
jificulties when we were young. 
great Voltaire used to laugh, says,— 

* The course of true love never did run smooth ;" 
and I suspect that Count Jourmont is the man selected by Madame Desbrouillan | 
for Adelaide.” 

« Jourmont !” exclaimed St. Pierre ; “ why, he is old enovgh to be her 
father.” 
we What then? she may be sooner a rich young widow ” 

« Psha, wife of mine!” cried he; “do not let us believe that there are 
fathers and mothers in the world capable of calculating so coldly as that comes 
to. No, no. If Madame Desbrouillan thinks Count Jourmont likely to flirt 
with a tradesman’s daughter, well and good: rely upon it, that is the extent of 
her manceuvring.— But he never comes to the house.” 

“[T doubt that,” said the lady. ‘+ Of course, he is never there at supper-time, | 
when we go: he never escorts her to the theatre ; and is not to be seen with 
her in the ‘Tuileries Gardens or the Champs Elysées; but I believe he is mad | 
to marry her, and that mamma is entirely in his interest.” 

“| should like to know the rights of it,” said St. Pierre; ‘ for of this Iam 


t. P “Recollect our own 
As that English play-writer, at whom our 


certain—if the acquaintance of our son and their daughter is not to terminate | for me to live all my life with Adelaide and not adore her? Wasit unnatural that, | 


in marriage, the sooner it ends the better.” 

“] agree with you entirely,’ said Madame ; which being the case. it is not 
difficult to imagine that some mode was speedily adopted to ascertain the real | 
state of the case. Much trouble, however, it was not necessary to take in order 
to effect this purpose ; for Madame Desbrouillan was, as it appeared, almost | 
sympathetically struck with the necessity of coming to an explanation with her 
daughter. Her plan of proceeding was. if possible, to provoke Count Jourmont 
into an offer, which she thought would perhaps be best accelerated by permitting 
the constant association of the lovers, so as to pique him into jealousy, and drive 
him to a proposal. 

Jourmont was devotedly fond of Adelaide; but he was of a noble family, and ; 
held a high command in the army. Pride and love struggled in his heart; but 
as this exemplary personage had reached the shady side of fifty, the former ! 
seemed likely to predominate. After all, Adelaide was the daughter of a shop- | 
keeper ; and, however indifferent the English are to such distinctions, in a | 
country like France, which had been recently liberalized by the salutary process 
of revolution, it appeared to be a matter of difficulty to reconcile the difference | 
of rank with the usages of society. ‘To be sure, Jourmont lived but little in 
Paris ; peace had given him the opportunity of reposing upon his laurels at a | 
country-house, dignified into the Chateau de Jourmont, some few miles from | 
Orleans, to which he would, without a doubt, bear off his bride, if he could | 
once ** screw his courage”? to the asking point. | 

Adelaide was by no means blind to his intentions, nor insensible of the im- 
pression she had made upon his middle-aged heart ; neither did she fail to com- 
municate her apprehensions to Florence, who, being about four-and-twenty years | 
old, looked upon the idea of a man of the surprising age of fifty-two enacting 
lover to a girl of nineteen, asthe excess of absurdity, and endeavoured to laugh | 
away his Adelaide's apprehensions ; but it was a feverish life to lead—it was a | 
continued scene of mystery and mystification. When Jourmont made a visit, 
Adelaide was dressed to the best advantage, and old Desbrouillan kept Florence 
St. Pierre in conversation in the magazin; and when Jourmont was gone—for 
he seldom stayed throughout the evening—the attachment which one family felt | 
towards the other, permitted the lovers to meet again, as if there were no rival 

in the case. 

This was not the result of hypocrisy or artifice ; the truth is, that Adelaide's 
mother and father very highly esteemed young St. Pierre. ‘They admitted to 
themselves that a match between them would be both agreeable and suitable, 
and therefore they did not wish to appear to oppose their growing intimacy, or 
break off an alliance which could not fail to give mutual comfort and respecta- 
bility. But still if Adelaide could be Countess Jourmont, the wife of a colonel 
in the army and a member of the Legion of Honour, all minor considerations, 
even to the extent of a daughter's happiness, must give way ; for, as has already | 

een said, Madame Desbrouillan came from a noble family, of which two had | 

en exiled and died in England, and three had suffered death in the glorious | 

avs of Robespierre. ‘To place a child of hers back again in the circle from 
which she had thus unhappily fallen was the height of her ambition. Thus it 
will be seen that, with the best disposition towards Florence, and the kindest in- 
tentions towards Adelaide, she was doing what, in fact, threatened to be, and | 
eventually proved, the cruellest thing possible to be done. 

One evening, as usual, Florence called at Desbrouillan’s. There was nobody 
in the magazin but the clerk. Florence went in familiarly, as usual; but he | 
found the door leading to the apartments inhabited by the family not, as usual, 
open—it was locked within. Florence did not like this check upon his proceed- | 
ings ; nor was he at all better satisfied when the clerk told him that Count Jour- 
mont was with his master and mistress and Miss Adelaide ; and that Desbroutl- 
lan had left word that nobody was to be let in—an order the obedience to which, 
it appears, he had most decidedly secured, by locking up the only passage which 
led to his dwelling. 

Florence returned home, restless and uneasy. 
a moment that something had happened. 

“What is the matter with you, Florence?” said St. Pierre. ‘Is Adelaide 
Desbrouillan ill! ”’ 

“ Not that I know of,” said Florence. “ All J know is that I am shut out 
from her father’s house—refused admission ; while that Count Jourmont, whom 
I hate and detest, is closeted with the family.” 

““T told you so,’ said Madame St. Pierre. “I foresaw this. I knew that 
you were living on false hopes ; and yet I could not have fancied the Desbrouil- 
lans would have allowed matters tv have gone on so long and so smoothly, if 
they had resolved to marry their girl to the Count ” 

‘‘Marry her to the Count!” exclaimed Florence. ‘ Do you realiy believe, | 
my dear mother, that they have any intention of sacrificing poor Adelaide to | 
that old coxcomb, or that he would be so great a fool as to become her hus- 
band 7” 

‘The former part of your question,” said St. Pierre, “I can only answer by 
saying, that both your mother and myself have feard Madame Desbrouillan 
speak, (hypothetically, to be sure,) in a manner to convince me that if the oppor- 
tunity offered by which she could restore her daughter to the station her mother 
once filled, she would do it at all risks. As for the second part, touching the 
folly of the Count in marrying a girl of nineteen at fifty-two, I can only say, 
that whatever our opinions may be of age, which are invariably formed by com- 
parison, the decadence of humanity is so gradual and so nearly imperceptible to 
the individual who sees himself once every day at shaving time, that he is wholly 
unconscious of the change so clearly visible to other eyes; and as for the 
change of life itseif, the man of fifty-two feels much the same as the man of 
twenty-six. Now, there's myself, for instance a 

“Don't talk of yourself, Mr. St. Pierre,” interrupted his lady. ‘ You are 
not going to marry a girl of nineteen, and, for all you say, would not, [ should 
think, be such a simpleton as to do so, even had I given you the opportunity. 
The fault I find with Coent Jourmont is more with his temper than his age. 
I cannot endure him: besides, if what Madame Desbrouillian told me is the 
fact, nothing would induce me to consent to the match. He makes it a condi- 
tion that Adelaide is never to visit or receive any of her own family at her 
chateau.” 

‘Adelaide will never enter into such an engagement,” exclaimed Florence. 
“I know her better,—she is too much attached to her parents to abandon them 
at the desire of such a lover.” 

“T think so, too, Florence,” said her mother; ‘* but still the very affection she 
fecls for her parents may Le the cause of her yielding to their solicitations.” 

“What !” said St. Pierre, *‘ will they solicit her to give them up! Well, 
heaven preserve me from ambition.” 

It was shortly after the termination of this conversation that Florence repeated 
his visit to Desbrouillan’s house. He saw both him and his wife Count 
Jourmont was gone, and Adelaide had retired to her room. ‘There was an air 
of hesitation aud mystery about boih father and mother; the usual invitation to 
the family supper was not given, and there was such an air of restraint over the 
whole proceeding, that Florence felt it impossible to inquire why Adelaide was 
absent, or even to mention her name. Madame Desbrouilian closed the scene by 
quitting the apartment, while her husband made preparations for closing the 
magazin. Florence and he descended the stairs together. ‘The young man 
fancied he heard Adelaide sobbing as he passed the door of her apartment, and 
when they reached the doorof the shop, Desbrouillan, taking his hand, pressed 
it affectionately, and saying, “* Good night, my poor fellow !”’ turned from him 

with tears in his eyes. 

There could be no doubt that Adelaide had been prevailed upon to accept the 
Count, neither could there be any difficulty in tracing the surrender of her hap- 
piness to the earnest persuasions of her ambitious mother, whose desire to replace 


His father and mother saw in 





her child amongst the noblesse was so great and uncontrolable as to drive her to | 


Yet hope, | 


the attainment of her object by the most abject self-de gradation. 
Which “springs eternal in the human | reast,”” whispered in Florence’s ear that, 

though Adelaide might have been induced or compelied to give a favourable 
hearing to Count Jourmont, she could not have returned a definitive answer to 


- , . ° » ‘ ] > lo ” 
bis proposal, ** because,’ said Florence to himself, “ her faith 1s pledge dtome 


Poor Florence ! ¢hai night sleep never closed his eyes : the sobs he had heard | 


Che Albion. 


| In quitting Desbrouillan’s still rang in bis ears; they. afforded a true and melan- 
choly evidence of the wretchedness of his beloved. Yet even these might 
cousole and support him, for in proving his Adelaide’s misery and grief, they 
were certain proofs of the affection which caused her woe. 









| saw fresh ground for hope. 
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to be permitted to be present at the ceremony; but after that—we are to lose 
our child.” 

Here the afflicted parent shed tears of regret, in which the sanguine Florence 
He argued eloquently with him on the imprudence, 


‘The next morning Florence was early at Desbrouillan’s. Desbrouillan was | 8" indeed apathy, of permitting his wife so completely to govern him, and to 


out: Madame received him. She was evidently agitated. Florence trembled 
hike a leaf. At length the Dame Desbrouillan broke silence. 


take a course in the most important point of her daughter's life, in direct opposi- 


| tion—for so it seemed to be—to his wishes and intentions ; but however readily 


* I was going over to see your mother, Florence,” said the vld lady ; “is she | Desbromilan agreed in all the arguments of his once-intended son-in-law, he 


within?” 

“Yes,” replied Florence. 

{have something to tell her,” said Madame Desbrouillan. Adelaide is going 
to be married, I'lorence.” 

“ God forbid !” exclaimed he, bursting into a convulsive flood of tears. 

" She 1s. continued Madame Desbrouillan ; ** and that almost immediately.” 

’ ‘Then life is no longer worth possessing,” said Florence. 

“ Why !”’ asked her mother. 


| wound up the conversation by declaring that it was now too late to receede—that 
| the fault he had committed was in first admitting his wife’s suggestions about 
Jourmont, but having done so, he could not now retract ; he therefore entreated 


| Florence to be patient, and console himself for the loss of Adelaide by looking 


out for some girl who equally suited him, and whose constaney might be less 


equivocal, 


To describe Florence's feelings were impossible ; to have lost her—to know 
that she was the affianced bride of another—events of the last four-and-twenty 


‘‘ Need I tell you,” said Florence, “ need I now declare that Adelaide is all the | hours—was all like a dream ; but to find her false—to find himself deceived by 


world to me! that I could live but in her society ! that every hope—every wish— 
every thought of mine are centered in her? and that if we aré parted, death 
alone cau relieve me from misery and wretchedness !”” 

* You, Florence !” exclaimed Madame Desbrouillan. ‘ Why, you never even 
whispered sucha feeling to me or her father ; nor did she ever mention your 
name with more than sisterly affection. We know you were friends,—dear 
friends,—the children of dear friends ;—so you will remain, I hope.” 

** Friendship,” said Florence, “ at our age, seldom lasts long. Was it possible 


seeing me devoted to her, as ] have been, she should sympathize with me! 
Even on the score of prudence there was no objection ; our rank and station in 
society,—the intimacy of our parents,—the readiness, the anxiety of mine to 
meet our views, all conspire to bind me to her, by ties which mortal hands may 
never break !” 

This artless appeal of Florence’s to Adelaide’s mother had a powerful effect ; 
it brought to her mind the duplicity of which she had tco clearly been guilty. It 
was too true, the bold, the debasing project of making her girla Countess had 
since entered her head. 
own son, and, as the reader already knows, was perfectly d’accord with her hus- 
band, and the young man’s parents with regard to the match between them. 

* Do you tell me,” said Florence, ** that Adelaide has really consented to the 
marriage !”’ 

“It is tixed,—settled,” said the lady. ‘* The Count is anxious that no delay 
should take place : the contract will be signed to-morrow, and the corbeille—a 
splendid one, I assure you—will be home on Friday.” 

“Tt must be a dream !” said Florence. 
me.” 

‘Tt is all true, Florence,” said Madame Desbrouillan, ‘“ and, rely upon it, all 
forthe best. Adelaide is of a very delieate constitution; the occupations of 
middling life are too laborious for her ; the air of Paris disagrees with her. In 
the country, where she will reside, in the possession of rank and independence, 
she will gain strength and health i 

** And happiness !”’ said Florence. 

“| trust so,” said her mother. ‘Count Jourmont is a brave and honourable 
man, devotedly attached to her, and anxious to render himself worthy of her 
affections.” 

* But,”’ said Florence, ‘* does he now possess them? or do you hope for hap- 
piness for Adelaide, if she marries a man she docs not love, upon the chance of 
becoming attached to him in time?” 

* The thing is irrevocable,” said the lady. 

** One favour alone I ask,” said Florence; ‘that, at least, you will not deny 
me. I may see Adelaide, and hear from her own lips the sentence that dooms 
me to despair.”’ 

‘* When she is well enough to see you,” said Madame Desbrouillan, ‘ you shall 
see her. 

** What!" anxiously asked Florence, ‘is she ill 

* Flurried, feverish, agitated,’ said Madame Desbrouillan; ‘‘ nothing more. 
It is natural; the event is enough to turn her head.” 

* Rather to break her heart,” said Florence. ‘* But when shall I have this 
interview !” 

‘In the evening, I dare say,” said Madame Desbrouillan, “ she will be well 
enough to see you.”’ 

‘And if | prevail upon her to rescind the consent you say she has given, may 
I hope 

“She will not do that,” said the lady; “she has too much propriety of feel- 
ing, to trifle with the feelings of others. She has accepted the Count: it is 
not probable she will exhibit so much indecision as to recall her acceptance of 
him.” 

‘* But,”’ said Florence, “her indecision is marked by that very acceptance 
We are pledged to each other. Has she broken her faith to me, in order to 
evince her steadiness of purpose ?”’ 

At this moment the door of the room opened, and Adelaide herself stood 
before them. She was as pale as death: her eyes were red and swollen. As 
she advanced into the apartment, her gaze fell upon Florence. She uttered a 
loud sgreain, and, hiding her face in her hands, fell senseless into her mother's 
arms, 

Her mother, who had enjoined her not to quit her chamber, was not in the 
least prepared for this scene. She motioned to Florence to leave them, as she 
led her sorrowing child back to her bed-room. T’lorence, completely overcome 





pee 





by the sight of his beloved, so evidently labouring under grief and agitation, stood | 


ransfixed like a statue. Madame Desbrouillan felt assured that, if he remained, 
Adelaide would only recover to relapse again inte convulsions, and implored him 
to go. 

“ How,” said Florence, “can I leave her in such a state! How canI endure 
to see her suffer thus, without one effort to release her heart from all its sorrows ! 
She loves me! she loves me! now let me plead my cause.” 

‘Not now. Florence,” said Madame Desbrouillan, parting her daughter's 
dishevelled hair on her forehead. ‘* Not now—she is senseless ; you shal] see her 
in the evening. Come this evening, Florence ; but not now.” 

The maternal feelings of the old lady were excited by the sight of her child ; 


and the latent affection which she had always entertained for !"lorence broke | 


through the restraint which her interested feelings had induced her to put upon 
it. ‘The words * Come this evening” were spoken in the tone of other times; 
and Florence hastened home, to wile away the time until the hour should arrive 
when he felt convinced that Adelaide would discard her new old lover, and pre- 
vail upon her parents to combine with him to ensure their mutual happiness. 
The anxiety of St Pierre and his wife for the health of their son, which they 
felt convinced would receive a heavy blow if Adelaide were lost to him, felt much 
relief from his appearance after his return from the home of his beloved. He 
spoke cheerfully, dined rationally with his father and mother, and felt himself 
doubly assured of his eventual success by the non-appearance of Adelaide's 


| mother at their house, the avowed object of her intended visit having been the 


communication of Count Jourmont’s offer and acceptance: in short, he was 
enjoying one of the sunshiny moments of his April passion, and resolved upon 
shortening the period which was to elapse before what he felt to be the most im- 
portant interview of the evening, by a stroll through the Champs Elysées with a 
friend and confidant ; so that, while varying the scene, and enjoying the air and 
exercise, he might still have the satisfaction of talking of nothing bat Made- 
moiselle Desbrouillan. 

The hours flew faster than Florence had expected. One bottle of Bourdeaux 
between himself and his friend, the whole of which had been expended in drink- 
ing to their respective mistresses, had enlivened his spirits, and he returned home 
in great force to plead his cause, and gain it. No sooner had the cluck struck 
than Florence was at Desbrouillan’s door. The magazin was shut—the private 
door open—in bounded the lover. A minute was not consumed in reaching the 
top of the stairs, and gaining the sitting-room, where he found the father of his 
beloved dozing, with some account-books on the table before him. 
Florence's arrival awakened him. 

“ Ah, Florence,” said he, “are you there? Comein. Sit down—sit down.” 

Florence did as he was bid, pulled up his shirt-collar, and ruffled up his black 
curling hair 

« Fine evening,” said Desbrouillan.” 

“‘ Very fine,” echoed Florence. ‘* Where are the ladies, Sir—out? 

“Yes, they are out indeed, Florence,” replied the father. 

** When do you expect them in?” inquired the lover. 

“That is more than I can well tell you,” said Desbrovillan. 
her mother have taken their departure for the country.” 

“The country!” exclaimed Florence ; ‘what part of the country 1” 

“« Faith, I scarcely can tell you,” said Desbrouillan. ‘“ My wife has taken into 
her own management the match which she has made up with Count Jourmont, 
and I don't intend to interfere one way or another. She says it will ensure 
Adelaide’s happiness ; I think not. For my part, I always looked upon Adelaide 
as betrothed to you. I had no objection—your father had none. However, I 
hear Adelaide is pleased with the prospect before her; and so my wife is gone 
down to her cousin, for the purpose, as she tells me, of sparing you and Adelaide 
the pain of a meeti! ” 


” 


“* Adelaide and 


tation, to see your daughter ies 
‘She is gone,” said Desbrouillan, evidently affected ; “‘ she will return here 
no more. The marriage isto take place from her cousin’s house, in or ler to 
: ¢ lei . . 7 P } P 
spire the Count the mortification of having néces ct festinin a shop; and I am 


She was as fond of Florence asif he had been her | 


** Adelaide cannot have abandoned | 


The noise of | 


« Why, Sir,” said Florence, “ I am here now by Madame Desbrouillan’s invi- 


both mother and daughter—the combination of distress threw him into a fever— 
delirium followed, and from the evening of this conversation with Desbrouillan, 
he remained for five weeks in bed, his afflicted father and mother fearing every 
hour would be his last. For upwards of twenty days be was wholly unconscious 
of anything around him: lucky, perhaps, it was that he was so, for during that 
period Adelaide Desbrouillan had become Countess Jourmont—/éles had been 
given at her husband’s chateau—hbis family had received her with great affection 
se kindness—and Orleans and its vicinity were charmed with the beauty of the 
wide, 

What her feelings were none but herself could tell; a combination of ills had 
plunged her in the splendid misery of marriage. After her precipitate removal 
from Paris, she had contrived to write to Florence, imploring him, if he were 
sincere in his affection for her, to lose no time in following them to the house of 
her mother’s cousin—that she would rather die than marry Jourmont—and that 
nothing but the evidence of his indifference, which his lengthened absence would 
afford, could induce her to consent to the match—and finally imploring him to 
| come to her rescue. 
| This letter reached his house at the moment when he was overwhelmed with 
illness, and illness too of a character calculated to risk his life should he be sub- 
| Jected to any mental excitement. His father knew whence it came, but dare not 

In the anxiety of his heart he ventured to open it—asa 





let him have the letter. 
desperate effort to rouse Desbrouillan to a sense of the misery to which he was 

consenting to doom his child, he communicated it to him. ‘The weak husband, 

when he joined his wife, in order to be present at the ceremony, urged this cir- 

| cumstance—Madame Desbrouillan advised him to observe perfect silence, while 

| she impressed upon her daughiter’s mind the belief that Florence himself had 

betrayed her to her father. 

It was not until Florence had sufficiently recovered from his fever to remove 
from Paris for the benefit of the air, that the Countess Jourmont discovered the 
deception that had been practised upon her, or that her devoted lover, instead of 
trifling with her affections, had nearly died for her sake. Then was the woman 
roused—then was she resolved to vindicate herself in the eyes of the only man 
she loved, and clear herself from an imputation of fickleness and crime equal only 
1 to that of which she had so unjustly accused him. She accordingly dispatched 
the following letter to Florence, which safely reached his hand :— 

We are separated, never to meet again in this world; God forbid that we 
should! You are now aware of the hateful deceptions which have been prac- 
tised upon us—their success has made me the most unhappy of women. All I 
desire is, to justify myself in your eyes, as you are justified in mine, by disco- 
veries I have made of conduct which I could have hoped my mother would have 
scorned. I write to bid you farewell; to implore you, as you value my peace of 
mind—nay, my life—never to seck me or write to me. I am doomed to wretch- 
edness, and any attempt to alleviate it would only add to its weight. As far as 
unshaken, disinterested affection gues, you are as dear to me as ever—no power 
on earth would induce me to see you; but you live in my heart—I will strive to 
do my duty in the station in which I am placed, and if I do, I may surely pray 
for you. 

“The ring you gave me last summer is now on my finger, which it has never 
left since yoa placed it there; when I die—and if you saw me, Florence, you 
would think it would not be long first—it shall be buried with me. Oh! never, 
never was heart betrayed or broken as mine has veen—never was parent so 
mistaken in her views of happiness as mine is! I feel a conscious rectitude of 
mind which justifies this last adieu—it is the last—it must not be replied to. 
Florence, Florence! farewell—I cannot write—farewell, and Heaven bless 
| you !” 

This letter—if letter it could be called, bore evident marks of its writer's agi- 
tation ; but little did Florence think, when he received it, how soon the event ta 
which poor Adelaide alluded to in it was to occur. 

The Desbrouillans had removed from their shop and retired from business, ia 
order to gratify Count Jourmont—their intercourse with the St. Pierres had 
ceased—three or four months had elapsed, and, obedient to the injunctions of his 
beloved, he had neither written nor ventured to obtain an interview, and in con- 
sequence of his entire alienation from the society of her family, was in 
utter ignorance of everything connected with her. While he was suffering 
under illness, he bore with something like patience the suspense in which he 
was kept; but with improving health anxiety returned, and, young as he was 
in the world’s ways, and impressed as he was with the purity and excellence 
| of Adelaide, he began to think that the earnestness of her desire that he 
| should make no attempt to see her, and the fervour of her prayer that they might 

not meet, might not be altogether sincere, or at any rate so binding upon him as to 
prevent his making the attempt. She admitted that she loved him alone; and 
with that admission in the outset, a man may perhaps take credit for a good 
deal more than meets the ear. Whatever might be the motive, it matters little 
nuw; suffice it to say that Florence St Pierre made an excursion to Orleans, 
and having reached that city in the afternoon, put up at the Boule d’Or, I believe 
the name of the sign to be. 

Orleans is a dullish place; but to Florence it was, of course, full of interest. 
He took some slight refreshment, and walked forward inthe direction in which 
he knew the Chateau Jourmount to stand. He was scarcely aware whether the 
Count proprietaire knew him personally—he might have seen him—at the shop; 
still, by way of precaution, he enveloped himself in a cloak which covered his 
figure, and proceeded, according to his geographica] knowledge of the position of 
the chateau, towards its gates. 

It was about dusk when he reached it. He lingered for some minutes near 
the gates of the ferrain (for park it could scarcely be called) before he dared 
tread upon what, to him, seemed almost hallowed ground. It had grown dusk. 
| At the lodge there was nobody to admit him or check his progress ; he therefore 

walked forward till he came in sight of the house. Coeval with that sight were 

the sounds of wor. ‘There issued forth from the door which first met his eyea 

funeral train; and the first sound that struck his ear was the knell of death !— 
they were bearing to the grave the broken-hearted Adelaide—the wife of 
Jourmont, the beloved of St. Pierre ! 

No human being could attempt to describe the effect produced upon the heart 
and mind of Florence when he saw the procession, and knew its cause: a thun- 
derbvolt from heaven could scarcely more powerfully have stricken him to the 
earth. Adelaide—his beloved, his martyred Adelaide—was borne to the grave 
before his eyes. Unobserved, he followed the funeral train—unheeded, he 
watched the melancholy proceasion: but his heart was in the coffin which he 
gazed upon ; and it was with scarcely a mortal feeling that he saw the sad and 
sacred crowd of attendants, and heard the sorrowing cries which most sincerely 
burst from those who loved, and almost worshipped, her. i 

‘There is a frenzy of deapair—there is an agony of remorse—there 1s a despe- 
ration in disappointment indescribable ; by all these the wretched Mlorence was 
overwhelmed. He heard the aervice—he saw the splendid mausoleum of the 
Jourmont’s opened—he heard the coffin deposited in it—his heart sank; but 
when he saw the massive door of the tomb left unclosed. even then there sprang 
a hope in his heart—a hope undefined—a wish undefinable. 

Upon what trifles great events turn! He lingered in the darkness of the 
church; all departed save one, the sexton, who remained to close the vault, and 
lock it; for Count Jourmont's family sepulchre had survived the great commo- 
tion so surprisingly, that neither the ashes of his ancestors had been disturbed, 
nor had the sanctuary which contained them been violated, owing, probably, to 
the distance at which it was placed from the metropolis, the scene of the most 
tremendous evidence of the effects of the Revolution. 

Lighted alone by his lantern, De Grave, the sexton, having seen the solemn 

train depart, proceeded to perform, literally, the last duty. No man can account 
for the feelings of another. Amidst the agony and despair of Florence, which, 

in the first instance, would have prompted him to wish for death on the spot 
| where he stood, a new. and dreadful anxiety arose. Adelaide was dead—en- 
tombed beneath his feet-—within a few yards of where he stood God only 
knows how men are acted upon. As he saw De Grave approach and close—at 
least upon him—for ever the “marble jaws” of the tomb, a last, flickering, 
hopeful wish—a thought, a desire indescribable—a sentiment incalcalable— 
sprang into his breast. ‘* Adelaide is dead,” said Florence to himself, ** beyond 
the reach of mortal ill—beyond the reach of inortal strife. I now may see her, 
without the imputation of an intereste@ feeling ; I now may feel the blessed 
satisfaction of knowing that my ring sleeps on her finger in her eternal rest. But 














yes, 


j 
this man—we are alone—wwill he permit it?” 

The sexton went towards the tomb: he ceughed and spat, and perhaps sang s 
for he “ had no feeling in his trade.” Florence trembled, doubted, actually 
i ; } } s ohiect the ade 
shivered, while he hesitated what he should next do. His object the reader 
| knows. 
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The sexton placed the massive padlock on the marble cemetery,—the key 
grated in the lock. 

“Stay!” cried Flerence. 

“Mercy on us! what’s that?” exclaimed the sexton. 

« A friend,” said Flerence, in a whisper. 

“A friend! ‘What do you want!” said De Grave. 

«A few minutes’ conversation,” said Ilorence. 

«What about?” said the sexton, who seemed to have an infinitely greater de- 
gree of fecr of the living than the dead. 

“* Money,” said Florence. 

‘Money !” echoed the sexton; ‘‘ money Is not much a subject of conversa- 
tion with me.”’ , 

“Ten Napoleons are something.” said Florence. 

“Something !"* said De Grave, * everything! But what are you loitering 
about in the church fer? Do you want ten Napoleons? You are not likely to 
get them either of me or the gallant Count Jourmont, the widower. 

“Ts he niggardly !” 

** As a miser.”’ ‘ ’ 

«[ want nothing of kim,” said Florence. “I want to give you ten Napoleons. 

“Indeed!” eaid De Grave, raising his lantern; ‘‘and what am I to do for 
them!” 

‘Shut the church door, and lock it,” said Florence. 

“Ts that all?” 

«No,” said Florence, “‘ that is the beginning 

«Qh! and be killed afterwards.” 

«“« Why,” said Florence, “ why should I kill you? 
ten Napoleons.” 

“Not to look at,”’ said De Grave. 

“ Sexton,” said Florence, trembling at the request, and at the consequence of 
its accordance, ‘I will give you ten Napoleons to look at a corpse.” 

‘The deuce you will,” said De Grave. ‘ Well, now, that’s odd. 
many on ’em im the course of the week, that it’s no pleasure to me. What corpse 
d'ye want to see?” 

‘Ts the door safe 1” said Florence. 

*‘T have locked it,’’ replied De Grave 

“ Let me behold my Adelaide,” sobbed Florence. 

«« Adelaide what ?”’ said De Grave. 

“Countess Jourmont.” 

*“* Whew!” said the sexton. ‘ What! Monseigneur’s wife ! 
A mere bourgeois, a little milliner—er but oh! a Countess !”’ 

“Here are ten Napoleons,” said Florence. ‘ Lift the coffin lid, and let me 
kiss her cold cheek once, and let me see if my ring rests upon her finger in her 
last sleep—the money is yeurs.’ 

‘Do you mean it!” said De Grave. 

“ Here is the money.” 

“T'll just step and make the door fast,” said De Grave 
objection. ’Twixt you and me, poor dear lady, she never cared for him; and, 
as I believe—he is deuced stingy—her death has been owing—at least, so the 
doctors say—to drinking lawdanum, to sooth her sorrows. I'll be back in a 
minute. top at the door of the tomb.’ 

Consider his position. Florence stood at the door of the mausoleum, left in 
darkness by the sexton, divided by a massive iron door from all he once had 
Joved on earth. ‘The owl hooted on the roof—the bat fluttered in his face—but 
he was firm an his purpose, and saw a hope of once more beholding the features 
of his beloved Adelaide. 

De Grave returned. 


, 


” 





Your body would not fetch 


Oh, no, no, no! 





* Sir,”’ said he, ** we are now secure ; but I do trust—for the ten Napoleons, | 


now we come to ¢hat, would be no inducement to gratify your extraordinary 


wish—lI do trust that you are not attempting to mislead me, or get me into a | rival Jourmont had triumphed. 


scrape.” 

* You may trust me,” said Florence. ‘ All I ask is, remove the coffin lid 
—permit me te kiss her cold cheek, and see whether my ring is on her finger.” 

**’Tis done,’ said De Grave. ‘*Come—come. What's that, eh! The 
lock is not fastened—come down. We had better light a second light. Close 
the door after us. (ome—come.” 

Florence obeyed his injunctions. 

“That blue coffin there,” said the sexton, “ is the Count Henri de Jour- 
mont; he died betore I was born; that black coffin on the left, with the bex on | 
the side of it, contains Count Francis, guillotined in 1793, his head was sent 
down by the diligeuce afterwards ; that is Mademoiselle Eloise, niece of Count 
Francis ; and here, as you see, is the last arrival: you can read it— Adelaide 
de Jourmont.’ 

Read it! yes 
martyred girl. 

“Yes” said Florence, “ that is1¢! Open that for me.’ 

‘‘ Open!” said De Grave. | 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Florence; * that is our bargain.” 

“What will the Count say ?” 

“What have you said! ‘Tis our bargain.” 

“ Hush, hush!" said De Grave. ‘ No need of noise: 
gain ; be calm,—it shall be done.” 

Saying whieh, be produced a small iron crow-bar, and placing it between the 
coffin and the lid, separated them in an instant, and exhibited to view the placid 
countenance of Adelaide Jourmont. 

“ Gracious Ged! there she is!” said Florence, sinking backward against 
one of the pillars of the crypt. 

“By Heavens,” said De Grave, “ she has turned !” 

The meaning of this exclamation was lost upon Florence, who fancied it 
some technicality, aud scarce attended to it. He gazed upon the features of his 
beloved with an intenseness of agony no man can appreciate. 

*T say, Sir,’ said De Grave, ‘ she has turned!” 

“What then!” said Florence. 

‘What then !” cried De Grave ; “ what then! why, by Heaven she's alive !” | 

“ Alive!” exclaimed Florence, falling on his knees and clasping those of the 
old sexton; * alive!” 

* As sure as we are,” said the man; “calm yourself—be quiet—listen—lay | 
your ear close to her mouth—she is warm—by Heaven, she breathes !” 

Can any human being fancy the state in which Florence felt himself, in the 
tomb with the dead yet living widow of his hated rival’ He obeyed the sex- 
ton’s injunctions ; it was true she did breathe—the breath was low and doubt- | 
ful—it seemed to hover on the lips; but the lips were warm, and —— 

** What's to be done!” said Florence. 

* Are you tobe trusted ?”’ said De Grave. 

* Trust me, and you shall never be deceived,” said Florence. 

‘This woman may be saved," said De Grave. 

“ Woman!” said Florence. 

*“ Angel, if you will, Sir,’ answered the sexton; “‘for she was one. Be 
steady—be firm—'tis a trial. a great one, for you,’ continued the old man ; * the 
sooner she is moved from this, the better; thank God it is as itis, let what come 
of it that may; I confide in you.” 

“And I in you,” said Florence, scarcely knowing what he said 
next to be done !” 

‘*My house is close at hand,” said De Grave; “she must not stay there 
long ; are you St. Pierre ?” | 

Florence started at the appeal. 

‘‘ My daughter was her maid,” said the sexton; “ that’s enough.” 

* J am that man,” said Florence. | 

* Then I shall be justified in the course I take.” said the sexton: “a few 
hours will revive her—you must take measures accordingly ; she is dead to him 
—the niggard—the tyrant! Leave it to me.” ; 

The unpopularity of Jourmont, it seems, very greatly contributed to the issue | 
of this most extraordinary adventure ; for the sexton, who hated his lord, most } 
readily aided his daughter (devotedly attached to Adelaide) and Florence in re- 
moving the body to his cottage. Pauline, the maid, happened to be the very 
best colleague upon the occasion ; for to her had devolved various dresses of her 
late mistress, which were thus in readiness for her use after her most extra- 
ordinary resurrection. 

It seems that her apparent death was the consequence of an over-dose of 
Opium, to the use of which she had recourse to soothe her miseries; frum this 
it will be seen she eventually recovered. 

After what has been said of the arrangements made by the sexton and his 
daughter, at the suggestion of Florence, little more is requisite to inform the 
reader that in a few days Adelaide was restored and actually alive. The case 
is one which makes a figure in the French Law Books. What followed? The | 
miraculous escape from immolation obtained by the extraordinary arrival of 
Florence at Orleans on the night of the funeral, and the equally extraordinary 
pertinacity of the lover in urging upon the sexton a desire scarcely accountable 
added to all her previous love for St. Pierre, induced her—in no small degree 
urged thereto by De Grave and his daughter, who had, it seems, become a sort 
of confidante of the exalted Adelaide—to accept the offer of immediate mar- 

riage to Florence, or rather immediate flight and subsequent marriage, carrying 


with her Pauline, whose absence De Grave undertook to account for by some 
history of a distant grandmother 


! here it stood, holding within its sides the body of the 


’ 





“What's 


After two days’ concealment in De Grave's cottage >» panened wife an: 
corpse, in company with Florence, and att nded ay Brrdagrens berg Teeny 
where they were married, under names to be sure not their own, but to which 
course they were, under the peculiar circumstances of the case 4 reconciled by 
the reflection that as a woman always changes} : ; yee 


5 ; es her name in marriage, it made but 
4 trifling difference if the man did so too. ‘There they were united and having 


I see so 


; seen 


“T see no great | 


| —but 


a bargain is a bar- | 


| records of the Irench courts. 


admitted their parents into their confidence, they proceeded to Bordeaux, whence 
they proceeded to America. : 
This romantic and apparently impossible proceeding was crowned with success, 
and certainly there never was a happiercouple known. There might have been 
| some alloy to their bliss in the continual recollection that Adelaide was In fact 
| the wife of two husbands; however, Pauline, who continued the favourite— 
| almost friend of her mistress—seemed in herself a hostage for her safety as re- 
garded the circumstances which brought about the union; and as far as 
conscience went, it seemed quite clear that when a mam had buried his wife he 
became a widower. : 
So they went on, and so they lived happily, until at last St. Pierre felt anxious 
to see his family and friends. Three years had elapsed—Count Jourmont was 
very little in Paris—and they resolved to return to France, for it had been impos- 


! 
| 


| that of all people they must be the most unfit; as, generally speaking, 


larly trained to the service. captains in the navy are continually so em 


Ployed, 
Upposed 


i , the 
sent to sea, as unfit for any thing else. But it appears that once commandin 


a frigate, they are supposed to be fit for every thing. A vessel is order 
66 ms : pe ed for 
particular service,” why so called I know not, except that there m 


and often under circumstances of vital importance. Now it would be gs 


! 7 : . ay be 
elision, and it means “particularly d¢sagreeable service.” The eapete is - 
rected by the Admiralty to consider himself under the orders of the Foreign 


sible—or atleast it would have been the height of imprudence—to have written | 
any account of what had happened to the St. Pierres, who of course were in a | 


state of the greatest possible anxiety about their son, the last intelligence they 
received of him being that he had left his lodgings at Pithiviers with a portmanteau 
and sac de nuit, since which period no tidings of him had reached them. Flo- 
rence felt how much his parents must have suffered, and therefore, with Adelaide's 
concurrence, the strangely-placed couple resolved on a voyage to France. 

This expedition they undertook—the voyage was a prosperous one—they 
arrived safely—landed, and proceeded to the inn; they dined, rejoicing in the 
little luxuries of the hotel after the privations of the voyage, and after dinner, 

| accompaied by Pauline, indulged themselves with a walk. ‘They had not been 

| out a quarter of an hour before they met Count Jourmont ; he started with sur- 
prise at seeing Adelaide, whom he thought he recognised, but who would in all 
probability have escaped his observation if she had not been accompanied by 

| Pauline De Grave ; the circumstance—the connexion—the coincidence were too 
strong ; Jourmont claimed the exhumed Adelaide as his wife—he was convinced 
of her identity. 


Of all unfortunate circumstances this was the most tremendous. Florence St. 


Pierre was not a man to render himself notorious by any violent assumption of 


right: he contended—let the circumstances be known—that to all intents and 


| purposes M. Jourmont had lost his wife—that he believed her dead—that he had 
However, Jourmont, who, the moment he saw his wife alive | 
| and married (as report said) to Florence St. Pierre, the recollection that M. 
| Desbrouillan had told him that Florence St. Pierre was the great obstacle to his 


her buried. 


| and then acts to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
| that, with very few exceptions, the navy have invariably given satisfac 


| called into ‘particular service.” 


| 


| could his enormous paunch, ‘My God! your Majesty, how can you im 


| and has continued so ever since. 


marriage, coupled with the appearance of his own tenant's daughter, whom he | 


had himself placed in capacity of soubrette and spy over his new wife, completely 
convinced him that he had been the martyr to a combination of treachery, con- 


| trived by the agency of a set of people who, in point of fact, were the most 


innocent and the most unhappy individuals in existence. 

It was natural, however, that he should adopt these opinions. ‘The next step 
Pauline 
was cited. The facts being established, the case was brought before the ‘T'ribu- 
nal in Paris, to whigh Florence and 
on—the legal defence was much like the moral one which St. Pierre had pre- 
viously set up for himself—that Count Jourmont had lost his wife, that she was 
buried, and that the extraordinary resurrection was an affair with which, if eir- 
cumstances had not conspired to bring it to his knowledge, he could have nothing 
to do. 

This, it appears, was over-ruled; and after a trial of eleven hours, it was 
decided that Count Jourmont was to take his wife back again, without prejudice 
to her character, or to the rights of her former inarriage. 

Poor Florence waited in the court with breathless impatience—or rather, 
considering the length of the trial, one might say patience—for the decision ; he 
heard it, and turned deadly sick; however, there was no appeal, and his hated 
The order of the court issued—the domicile of 
Adelaide, Countess Jourmont, was named—and the Count, his features animated 
with alook of ferocity which no painter could record, almost shrieked for joy 
wher the decree was put into his hand. He had with him several of his tenants 
and dependents, and when he entered his carriage to proceed to the lodgings of 
his late and present wife, they cheered him, and he bowed and pressed his hand 
to his heart, and then he waved his hat, and then they cheered him again ; and 
so, with an officer of the court in the open barouche, they proceeded to the 
residence of the devoted Adelaide. 

‘The carriage being drawn up, the officer stepped out and entered the house— 
Adelaide and Florence were au trorsiémc—he mounted the stairs—he reached 
the door of the rooms—thrice he called her name, and thrice he struck the door 
answer there was none. ‘This display of *‘contumace’”’ irritated the 
officer, who returned to the carriage, begged the Count to accompany him, and 
calling to his aid a powerful functionary of the law, directed hum to break in the 


| door which the refractory pair refused to open 


Count Jourmont encouraged the efforts of the subordinate, and under the 


| authority of the huissier the door was broken open. 


** Now, Count,” said the officer, ** in virtue of the decree of our court, claim 
your wife, and take her hence, and at his peril shall M. St. Pierre interfere.” 

Take bis wife !—God help him !—he entered the ante-room clothed in his 
brief authority—he passed into the sitting-room, and there found his Adelaide 
His Adelaide !—Ha! ha! ha!—he found the lovely creature stone dead !—ber 
beautiful face shivered to atoms by a brace of pistol bullets. 
alone! No! by her side, stone dead too, lay her poor, fond, faithful Florence 
The sentence of the court decreed it: he waited butto hear it—he ran home 
and 

A word more would be superfluous. No part of this history is, perhaps, justi- 
tiable—some people will say it is not probable—it is true—it is registered in the 
What became of Jourmont nobody knows, and, 





we should say, few people care. 

And how does this illustrate a proverb? may be asked. Look at the blind 
ambition of Madame Desbrouillan, and all the crooked policies of her life, and 
will you not say— 


“ Honesty IS THE BEST POLICY.” 


—s : 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 
By Captain Marryat.—{ Resumed from the Albion of August 15.] 
CHAPTER VIL. 
Antwerp. 


Adelaide were summoned : the trial came | 


study and contemplation, in human nature 


And did she die | 


| was to search the tomb—the coffin was empty—the case was complete. De | 
; Grave was apprehended, and in terror confessed the circumstances. 


| that his Majesty would be pleased to put him again upon full pay. 
| raised many objections, and stated his inability to comply with the request 


Office, and he receives a huge pile of documents, numbered, scheduled 

red-taped, (as Bulwer says in his pamphlet.) the contents of which he is a 
ed are to serve as a guide for his proceedings. He reads them over with = 
their verbiage and technicalities, sighs for Cobbett’s pure Saxon, and when , 
has finished, feels not a little puzzled. Document No. 4 contradicting ri - 
ment No. 12, and document No. 1 opposed to No. 56; thatis, as he reads oe 
understands English. Determined to understand them if possible, er thag 


a dose of protocol every morning, until he has nearly learnt them by heart 


And it is undeniable 


2 tion ¢ 
the Foreign Office, when they have been so employed, and often under Cireur . 


stances of peculiar difficulty. I have heard, from the best authority, that wi 
tary men have been equally successful, although they have not so oft ' 


n- 
li- 
: ; en been 
By-the-by, particular service is all done at 


the same price as general service in his Majesty’s navy, which is rather 
as we are obliged to find our own red tape, pens, ink, and stationary. 

As I was walking on the glacis with a friend, he pointed out to me at q win- 
dow an enormous fat man smoking his pipe, and told me that he had bee 
the Dutch service under William of Orange; but not being a very good hand 
at a forced march, he had been reduced with others to half-pay. He haq tot 
been many months in retirement when he went to the palace and requested an 
audience of his Majesty, and, when admitted, stated that he had come to reque : 


unfair, 


n in 


st 
His Majesty 
: f . + Upon 
‘which the corpulent officer exelaimed, embracing with his arms as far as he 
r : agine 
that I can fill this big belly of mine with only my half-pay?” This argumentyy, 
ad ventrem so tickled King William, that he was put on full pay wnattached 
The first instance I ever heard of a man syc. 
cessfully pleading his belly. ’ 
The chef d’euvres of Rubens I had seen before ; I was, however, very much 
pleased with the works of a modern painter, a Mr. Wappers. The first pictur 
which established his reputation was the Burgomaster of Leyden—it is certain); 
a fine piece of colouring; but it is far eclipsed by the one he has nearly finished 
—ihe 30th of August at Brussels. It is an enormous piece of canvas, I think 
twenty-six feet by eighteen ; and it is, in my opinion, the very finest historical 
painting which has been produced in modern times. Had I seen nothing else | 


| should have been quite satisfied with my journey to Antwerp. 


It is so hard for a Blase like me to find out any thing new or interesting, | 
have travelled too much and have seen too much—I seldom now admire. | 
draw comparisons, and the comparison drawn between the object before my 


eyes, and that in my mind’s eye, is unfortunately usually in favour of the latter 


He who hath visited so many climes, mingled with so many nations, attempted 
so many languages, and who has hardly any thing left but the North Pole or the 


| crater of Vesuvius to choose between ; if he still longs for something new, 


may well cavil at the pleasures of memory as a mere song. In proportion as the 
memory is retentive, so is decreased one of the greatest charms of existence— 
novelty. ‘To him who hath seen mush, there is little left but comparisons, and 
are not comparisons universally odious? Not that I complain, for I have a 
resource—I can fly to imagination—quit this every-day world, and in the region 
of fiction create new scenes and changes, and people these with new beings. 
Moreover, there is still endless variety, endless amusement, and food for 
In all countries still the same, yet 
ever varying, 
‘‘ The proper study of mankind is man.” 
From which, I presume. we are to infer that it is time thrown away to attempt 
to study woman 
At the same party in which the conversation was raised relative to diplomacy, 


| a person with whom I was, until that day, wholly unacquainted, was sitting by 


me, and as it happened, the name of one with whom I had long been on terms 
of intimacy was mentioned. *‘ Do you know him!” said my neighbour, with a 
very peculiar expression. I replied that I had occasionally met him, for | 
thought there was something coming forward. 

* Well, all 1 can say is, that he is rather a strange person.”’ 

“Indeed,” replied 1; ‘* how do you mean?” 

* Why, they say, that he is of a very uncertain temper.” 
as. Indeed,” continued I with the same look of inquiry, as if demanding more 
information. 

‘Yes, yes. rather a dangerous man.’ 

* Do you know him?” inquired I, in return. 

* Yes; that is to say—not very intimately—the fact is, that I have avoided 
it. I grant that he is a very clever man—but I hear that he quarrels with every 
body.” 

** Who told you so?” replied I. 

O! he was not authorized to give the name of the person. 


Indeed, if he did 


| name, 1t must— 


| conversation. 


“Then,” replied I, ‘allow me to say that you have been misinformed. [ 
have been on intimate terms with that person for nearly twenty years, during 
which he never quarrelled with me or any one that I know of ; although, I grant, 
he is not over civil to those whom he may despise. The only part of your com- 
munication which is correct is, that he is a very clever man, and our government 
are of the same opinion. 

My neighbour was discomfited, and said no more, and I joined the general 
What may have been his cause of dislike I know not—but | 
have frequently remarked, that if a man has made himself enemies either from 


| neglect of that sophistry and humbug so necessary to enable him to roll down 


Every one has heard of the cathedral at Antwerp and the fine pictures by | 
Rubens—every one has heard of the siege of Antwerp and General Chasse, | 
and how the French marched an army of non-intervention down to the citadel | 


and took it from the Dutch—and every one has heard how Lord Palmerston 
protocol-ed while Marshal Gerard bombard-ed—and how it was all bombard and 
bombast. The name of Lord Palmerston reminds me that conversing after 
dinner with some Belgians, the tepic introduced was the great dearth of diplo- 


| matic talent in a country like England, where talent was in every other depart- 
| ment so extremely prominent. 


It was not the first time that this subject had 
been canvassed in my presence by foreigners. Naturally envious of our general 
superiority, it is with them a favourite mode of attack; and they are right, as it 
certainly is our weakest point: they cannot disparage our army, or our navy, or 
our constitution; but they can our climate, which is not our fault but cur mis- 


fortune: aud our diplomacy, which is our fault, and has too often proved our 
misfortune also, 


the stream of time with bis fellows without attrition, if they can find no point in 
his character to assail, their last resort is, to assert that he is an uncertain tem- 
pered man, and not to be trusted. 

This is the last, and although not the most empoisoned, still the surest shaft 
in the whole quiver of calumny. It does not exactly injure the character, but 
it induces others to avoid the acquaintance of the party so misrepresented 

It is rather singular, and perhaps I may have been fortunate, but in more than 
half a dozen instances I have found the very parties to whom this character has 


| been given, although high-minded and high-spirited, the very antithesis to 


| be the ground for a positive avoidance of the party accused. 


! 


It certainly is the fact, that our diplomatic corps are very inferior, and this can | 
arise but from one cause; the emoluments which have been attached to it | 


having rendered admission into it an advantage eagerly sought by the higher 
classes as a provision for the junior branches of their families. 
provision has been granted to those to whom government have felt most indebt- 
ed for support, without the least regard to the important point as to whether 
those who were adinitted were qualified or not; so that the mere providing fora 
younger son of an adherent to ‘he government may have proved in the end to 


have cost the country millions from his incompetence when placed in a situation | 


requiring tact and discrimmation. ‘This evil is increased by the system of filling 


up the vacant appointments according to seniority—the exploded and absurd | 
Should any man have | 


custom of ‘‘each second being true unto the first.” 
proved, upon an emergency, that he was possessed of the highest talent for 
diplomacy, it will avail him nothing—he never, under the present system, will 
be employed—he cannot be admitted into the corps without having entered as a 
private secretary or attache. 


Of course, this | 


' 


It would be monstrous, unheard of : and the very | 


idea of it would throw Lord Aberdeen on the one side, or Lord Palmerston on 


the other, into convulsions. 
graced by the majority of our diplomatic corps? Surely if any point more than 
another requires revision and reform it is this—and the nation has a right to 
Insist upon it. 
diplomatique, should be under the control and the choice of the parliament 
tmay be asked, what are the most peculiar qualities necessary in a diplo- 
matist, taking it for granted that he has talents. education, anda thorough 
knowledge of the routine of business ? 
this desideratum is presence of mind—not the presence of mind required in 
danger, but that presence of Minn which enables him, when a proposition is 
made, at once to seize all its bearings, the direction to which it tends, and the 
may have in view. Diplomatists, when they enter the field, are much in the 
siuation of two parties, one defending and the other attacking a stronghold 


advanced, you find that he has worked through a covered way, and you are sum- 

moned to surrender. It is strange that, at the \cry time, that they assert that 
} 1 : . ‘ 

it would be impossible to employ those as diplomatists who have not been regu 


Is it therefore to be wondered at our being so dis- | 


Ambassadors, and, were it possible, the whole of the corps | 


jected ; and he who looks for perfection in his acquaintance or his friends, Wl! 


the character which has been assigned them. ‘That some do deserve the cha- 
racter is undoubted—but there is no species of calumny to be received with 
such peculiar caution. It may beright tobe on your guard, but it never should 
Indeed, in some 
degree, it argues in his favour, for it is clear that the whole charge they can 
bring against his character is an infirmity to which we are all more or less sub- 
inevitably meet with disappointment. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Brussels. 

I have lost all my memoranda! I cannot find them any where. Well— 
children are a great blessing when they are kept in the nursery—-but they certair- 
ly do interfere a little with a papa who has the misfortune to be an author. 
little thought, when my youngest little girl brought me up a whole string of paper 
dolls hanging together by the arms, that they had been cut out of my memoranda. 
But so it was ; and when I had satisfactorily established the fact, and insisted 
upon an znquasition to recover my invaluables, I found that they had had an au/o- 
da-fé, and thatthe whole string of dolls, which contained on their petticoats my 
whole string of bewitching ideas, had been burnt like so many witches. But as 
the man said in the packet—* Is that all?) Oh, no!—they come rushing in like 
a torrent. bounding, skipping, laughing. and screaming, till ] fancied myself like 
another Orpheus, about to be torn to pieces by Bacchanals, (they are all gitls,) 
and I Jaid down my pen, for they drive all my ideas out of my head. May your 
shadows never grow less, mes enfans, but I wish you would not make such 4 
cursed row. : ‘ 

The author and the author of existence do not amalgamate. 

heir joyous countenances are answered by a look of despair—their boiling- 
water heat drives my thermometer down to zero—their confounded merriment 
gives mea confounded headache—their animal spirits drive me to vegetable 
spirits—their cup of bliss running over makes me also require a bumper—brandy 
restores the equiliitiam, and I contrive to get rid of them and my headache about 


‘ one and the same time. 


The only term which we can give to | 


| cups—but still there is character, 
. | variety of effects 
Admissions are highly dangerous, as they enable the adversary to throw up his | 
first parallels ; and too often, when you imagine that the enemy is not one jot | 


Talking about brandy—one morning at two o'clock, about the witching time 
that ghosts do glide about in churchvards, as I was thinking whether it would 
not be better to go to bed instead of writing nonsense, in which opinion most o! 
my readers may coincide with me, in stalked three young men who where con- 
siderably the worse for potation. ‘There is a great deal of character in inebriety 


| —at the same time that no estimate of character can be made from its effects ; 
ultimate object (for that will always be concealed at first) which the proposer | 


for we often find the most quiet men when sober to be the most choleric in their 
and much that is curious in witnessing its 
Now these young men were each drunk in a very different 
way—the first, in a way quite novel ; for although he could preserve his equll- 
brium, and stare immensely, he had lost the power of speech; you saw his lips 
move, but no articulation or sound succeeded—the second was laughing drunk 


1 
every thing that was said, either ly himself or by any one else, pnulec 


was lik 





| into a pun or a lon-mot—the third, with whom I had no previous acquaintance 
| . 
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—_—— —— 
was politely drunk. I presume the idea of intruding himself upon a stranger, at 
such an unseasonable hour, had produced that effect—but let me describe the 
scene. 
a Ha, ha, ha! we come to you—ha, ha! capital. We want some brandy and 
water; and ha, ha! we know you always keep a stock,” said the second, seating | 
pimself in an arm-chair. 
The first also took a chair, moved his lips for a few seconds, and then sat bold | 
upright, staring at the two candles ; how many he counted I cannot pretend to 


ae Really,” said No. Three, “ we are—I'am afraid—taking a great liberty—a 
very great liberty ; but—an apology is certainly due—if you will allow me to offer 
an apology for my two friends—will you allow me to introduce them 2?” | 

« Many thanks, but I have the pleasure of knowing them already.” 

“T really beg your pardon—it was quite unintentional on my part. 
are not offended? Will you allow me to introduce myself! I am Captain 
C—, of the » Will you permit me to present my card, and to say how 
happy I shall be to make your acquaintance?” So saying, the third gentleman 
presented me with his card, and returned the card-case into his pocket. 

" «Capital! cried No. Two. “Ha, ha, ha! what an excellent joke, ha, ha, ha! 
Now for the brandy and water.” 

This was soon produced, and although No. One had lost all articulation, he 
had still the power of deglutition; he filled his glass, sat up more erect, stared | 
at the candles, and drank his grog; the other did the same, when No. Three 
again spoke. 

“My dear sir, I hope you will excuse the liberty, but my name is Captain 
(—, of the -—— Will you allow me the honour of presenting my card, and of | 
saying how proud I shall be to make your acquaintance !” So saying, he present- 
ed me another card, which I put aside with the first. | 

Ha, ha, ha! what a good joke, to find you up. I said we should get brandy 
and water here; wasn’t that capital—ha, ha, ha, ha?” 

I could not exactly see the joke of being kept up for perhaps two more hours, 
but 1 begged they would refill their glasses, as the sitting would be sooner ended 
one way or the other—either by the bottle being empty, or their falling under the 
table—I did not care which—when I was again addressed by No. Three. 

*T really beg your pardon, but—I’am afraid I have been very remiss—will you 
allow me to introduce myself? I am Captain C , of the Here is my 
card, and I cannot say how happy J shall be if I may have the honour of your 
acquaintance.” 

J bowed a third time, and received a third card. 

‘ By heavens, I’ve finished my tumbler! Ain't that capital. 
famous fun ;—and so has Alfred.” 

‘** Famous fun, indeed,” thought I, as the contents of the bottle disappeared. 

“And Alfred is going to help himself again; well!, that is capital, ha, ha, ha! 
—ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Alfred, who was No. One, moved his lips, but like the frozen horn of 
Munchausen, sounds would not come out; he did, however, follow up the joke, 
by refilling his tumbler for the third time. 

‘*Upon my honour, I’ve been very rude, I ought to apologise,” said No. Three, 
again drawing out his card-case ; *‘ but will you allow me to offer my card? | | 
am Captain C , of the - , and I shall be most happy to make your 
acquaintance.” | 

I bowed again, and received the fourth card. 

Thus were the changes rung by numbers one, two, and three, until I was tired 
out, two bottles more drank out, and I had received fifteen cards from my very 
polite friend, whom I had never seen before. } 

At four o'clock they all rose to depart. ; 

**Upon my soul, I do believe I’m drunk,”’ said No. Two; “capital joke—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

No. One continued dumb, brandy had not thawed him : but he stared very hard 
at me, as much as to say, I] would speak if I could. 

No. Three put into my hand the sixteenth card, and made a rash attempt at a 
bow. 

Having seen them fairly outside my door, I bolted it, saying with Shakspeare 

*O! that a man 
Should put an enemy in his mouth 


m) 


To steal away his brains ! 


I trust you 











Ha, ha, ha! 




















(To be continued.) 


} 
A DAY-DREAM AT TINTAGEL. 
BY WILLIAM HowiT?r.—f[ Concluded. | 
I said that the vision faded away and nothing was left but the bare hill, the 
crumbling ruins, and the sea—l should have said, nothing but Poetry and Na- 


breeze wandering over the earth and the ocean—the sea sent up its murmur, not | field pit from his eyes, and shows him only a halo of glory—with the patriotism | 
of the righteous statesman—with all our social attachments and intercourse, and | dom; he might or he might not still be living. 
No human her young sister were able to live in affluence and in a handsome house—to- 


of rage, but of power—and the voices of children, on the opposite hill, sent to 
my heart a cordial and cheerful delight :—and Poetry! it was in all and through 
all—it was that which had given me these visions of old romance. ‘ And what 
good,” some bald-spirited utilitarian will say, ‘‘do such dreams do you!”’ They 
do much. It is from such dreams that we come refreshed, as by a draught of | 
good old wine, to grapple with the realities of life. It is the spirit of poetry that 
has been thus able to transform a ruin intoan Elysium; and give back from the 
dust of ages, beauty and valour, glory and power: what sneering spirit of doubt, 
of ignorance, or affected wisdom, can doas much? It was easy to show that 
this spirit had done more for us as a nation, than all the mere matter-of-fact 
men could do without it, however wise, or brave, or indefatigable. 
It is to poetry that we owe our knowledge of King Arthur—not to the fabu- 
lous history of Brutus—not to Geoffroy of Monmouth—it was from the lays of 
the minstrels that they derived him. And if we are told that, after all, Arthur 
is a mere fable of the minstrels, we say, no. If such a man never existed, the 
minstrels by combining everything great, generous, and dignified, everything 
calculated to catch the better spirit, and kindle a noble ambition—in such a cha- 
racter have given us an immortal and inestimable present. But they were not 
accustomed to hang their lays upon nothing—to fashion their heroes out of sha- 
dows. Their enthusiasm, that burns up whenever they touch upon him, even 
passingly, tells us that such a man had lived and won tue warmest admiration of 
his countrymen. ‘They might adorn him, but they could not create: and they 
have adorned him, not in his spirit but in his deeds. They have spread his con- 
quests over lands that he never saw, or perhaps heard of; but, in so doing, they 
have only more perfectly, as by a spirit of prophetic prophecy, prefigured in him 
the British fortunes. What acareer has this country run from those days to 
these? We look now over this ocean, and know that, went we to the ends of 
the earth, east or west, there we should find mighty nations resting under the 


shadow of our power, and prepared, by the infusion of our spirit, arts and reli- | 


gion, to unfold to future ages scenes of prosperity and happiness at present but 
dimly realized. A succession of poets, philosophers, statesmen, and heroes, 
have arisen in this island, which may not be excelled by any other nation, And 
what has borne them on tothis pitch of greatness? The great spirit of Poetry 
that was diffused through their hearts, from generation to generation, descend- 
ing ina continuous stream from those simple but mighty minstrels that made 
the halls of kings and barons resound with the praises of such men as Arthur. 

Minstrells that walked far and wide 

Here and there. on every side, 

In many a diverse land. 

They were simple, it is true, but nature and poetry were strong in them.— 
They give us touches of the beauty of nature, of human affection and human 
sorrow, that are unrivalled by any more modern and more skilful bard. They 
are like flashes of lightning out of a cloud, that strike home in a moment.— 
What can be more full of beauty, and pity, and love, than that story of Emare, 
who was set afloat on the sea with her infant in a little boat—pure in heart, but 
wronged in character and affection—and then, as she survived, and lived in a 
strange court, and— 

The child began for to thrive 

And waxed the fairest child alive, 
White as flower on hill; 

And she sewed silk-work in bower 

And taught unto her son nurture— 
But ever she mourned still ! 


So much was Chaucer delighted with this, that he re-wrote it, as his Man of 
Law’s Tale. What can be more touching than that speech of Annie of Loch- 
croyan—a ballad of a later, but still of a rude age—when she supposes herself 
abandoned by her lover whom she had made a voyage to see in a splendid bark ? 
Take down, take down, this mast of gold, 
Set up a mast of tree ; 
It does na become a forsaken lady 
To ride sae royally. 


The old minstrels were fond of the marvellous, it is true, but that was only | 


the stirring of the poetic spirit within them—a spirit that is always seeking after 
the beautiful, the new and the wonderful—after something beyond the bareness 
of every-day life. They had, like other men, their extravagances, but their hearts 
were strong in the right—in right true feelings—in the sense of honour, and 
justice, and humanity. Their heroes did not seek to recommend themselves by 
dressing,*and lounging, and affecting the fine gentlemen—it was only by a self- 
renouncing course of noble and patriotic action that they could win acceptance 
They were always simple, earnest, in love only with nature and truth :—they 
hever attempted to make the worse appear the better reason Their minds were 
noble, and their feelings healthful. It may be seen in the Squire of Low De- 
gtee, what sort of men the ladies of those days admired. ‘This, it must be al- 
lowed, was a far more rational and better tone of morals and manners than pre- 
Vails amongst large classes of the present day ; and it was by 


| more generous, glowing and ethereal aspirations. 


She Albion. 






to high exploits kings and barons. It is to these men and their lays that we 
owe the great poem of Ariosto, much of that of Tasso, many of the best tales 
of Boccaccio; from these drew strength and inspiration, Chaucer, Gower, and 


Spenser; and greater still, Shakspeare and Milton, the crowned kings of the | 


land of poetry. Several of Shakspeare’s finest dramas are restorations and am- 
plifications of the lays of those old minstrels ; and what does Milton say in re- 
counting the studies of his youth ?’—the preparations for that great fame he 
afterwards achieved! Having imbued himself with classical knowledge— 


| ** Next,” he adds, “I betook me among those lofty fables and romances which 


recount in solemn cantos the deeds of knighthood, so that even those books 
proved to m@ so many enticements to the love and stedfast observation of vir- 
tue.” And his knowledge of these furnished him with many beautiful allu- 
sions, as,— 

what resounds 

Tn fable or romance of Uther's son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; : 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Marocco, or ‘Trebisond : 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. 





And again,— 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican, with all his northern powers, 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemagne. 

Such were the fruits of the poetic feeling kindled in this country by our old 
minstrels. The spirit they awakened has grown and spread on every side; and 
if any one says we might have had the same sages, heroes, and men of science, 
without poetry, Tsay no. Without our poetry, we bad been a nation of Dutch- 
men—slaves to the duties of the day—drudges of accumulation—blind-worms 
of the earth, fattening in darkness, seeing nothing of the sun in the heavens— 
ascending not tothe mountain-tops of thought and feeling, whence only the earth 
itself can be seen in its breadth and true loveliness. 

For What is Poetry? It is not merely the melody of verse, or the spirit of 
passion and emotion embodied in verse. It is a revelation from heaven of its 
own beauty and glory ;—an atmosphere of heaven breathed down and diffused 
through our grosser one, by which we become sensible of the strength of joy in 
the heart, of the moral greatness of our better nature ; of the treasures of past 
intellect, and the full grandeur and rainbow splendour of human hopes. It is 


this spirit that is continually lifting us out of the clay of the earth—out of the | 


grossness of our animal condition, toa perception of wider views, intenser being, 
It is like that suffusion of 
purple and violet light cast down from the evening sun over the mountains, which, 
however beautiful in themselves, derive a tenfold and heavenly beauty from it. 
It is not so much a part of ourselves, as the spirit of an eternal and divine world 


| which moulds and incorporates us into itself, and changes us from what we are | 


to what we are to be. 











the love of honourable deeds was kept alive from age to age—that it stimulated |‘ Come Rogers, my boy, come along with me; you shall share my beef-steak, 


, you shall share my boat-cloak, and it will go hard with me but you shall see a 
_ Frenchman too, before we part in the morning.’” 

The night turns out a tremendous stormy one, but passes away of course. 

** As usual, an hour before daybreak, M‘Culloch, resigning the boat-cloak to 
his dozing companion, stood to his arms, to be ready for whatever changes day- 
light might have in store for him: nor had he to wait long, for day had just 

| begun to dawn, when the sharp crack from the rifle of one of the advanced sen- 
| tries announced the approach of the enemy ; and he had just time to counsel his 
| terrified bedfellow to make the best of his way back to the division, while he 
himself awaited to do battle. Nor had he much time for preparation; for, as 
Napier says, * Ney, seeing Crawfurd’s false dispositions, came down upon them 
| with the stoop of an eagle. Four thousand horsemen, and a powerful artillery, 
| swept the plain; and Loison’s division coming up at a charging pace, made 
| towards the centre and left of the position.” M*Cullech, almost instantly re- 
| ceived several bad sabre-wounds, and, with five-and-twenty of his men, was 
taken prisoner. 
RE. Rogers, it may be believed, lost no time in following the salutary counsel he 
had received, with as clever a pair of heels as he could muster. ‘The enemy’s 
artillery had by this time opened ; and, as the Devil would have it, the cannon- 
| balls were travelling the same road, and tearing up the ground on each side ot 
| him almost as regularly as if it had been a ploughing-mateh. Poor Rogers was 
thus placed in a situation which fully justified him in thinking, as most young 
| soldiers do, that every ball was aimed at himself. He was half distracted; it 
| was certain death to stop where he was; neither flank offered him the smallest 
| shelter, and he had not wind enough left in his bellows to clear the tenth part of 
| the space between him and comparative safety : but where life is at stake, the 
| imagination is fertile; and it immediately occurred to him that by dousing the 
| cocked-hat he would make himself a less conspicuous object ; clapping it, accord- 
| ingly, under his arm, he continued bis frightful career, with the feelings of a 
maniac and the politeness of a courtier; for, to every missile that passed, he 
| bowedas lowas his racing attitude would permit, in ignorance that the danger 
had passed along withit,—performing, to all appearance, a continued rotatory sort 
| of evolution, asif the sails of a windmill had parted from the building and con- 
tinued their course across the plain, to the utter astonishment of all who saw him. 
| At length, when exhausted nature could not have carried him twenty yards further, 
| he found himself amoug some skirmishers of the 3d Cacadores, and within a 
| few yards of a rocky ridge, rising out of the ground, the rear of which seemed 
| to offer him the long-looked-for opportunity of recovering his wind ; and he 
sheltered himself accordingly. 

“This happened to be the first occasion in which the Cacadores had been under 
fire : they had the highest respect for the bravery of their British officers, and had 
| willingly followed where their Colonel had led ; but having followed him into the 
, field, they did not see why they should not follow another out of it; and when 
| they saw a red coat take post behind a rock, they immediately rushed to take 

advantage of the same cover. Poor Rogers had not, therefore, drawn his first 

| breath, when he found himself surrounded by these Portuguese warriors ; nor 

| had he drawn a second, before their Colonel (Sir George Elder) rode furiously at 

| him with his drawn sword, exclaiming, ** Who are you, you scoundrel, in the 
uniform of a British officer, setting an example of cowardice to mymen? Get 
out of that instantly, or I'll cut you down !” 

** Roger’s case was desperate ; he had no breath left to explain that he had no 

| pretensions to the honour of being an officer, for he would have been cut down in 


Let no man fall into the grievous mistake that poetry only lives in verse—nor | the act of attempting it: he was, therefore, once more forced to start for another 
} ; : ’ 


that it is confined to language at all. 


imagine. 
says— 


It cannot always throw itself into language. 


Oh! many are the pocts that are sown 
By nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 
And another great poet of our time says, that even he could not express all 
the poetry that lived within him. 
I would speak. 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 
But we hear a great deal of the philosophy of life—the poetry of life is equally 
real, and far more generally diffused. 


It is a far and widely diffused spirit, and 
lives in all human hearts, more or less, and often in greater affluence than we 
Mr Wordsworth truly 


It is that spirit which mingles itself with 


heat with the round-shot, and, like a hunted devil, got across the bridge, he knew 
not how. But he was helm-up for England the same day, and the Aimy never 
| saw him more. 
| Here is an incident arising out of the memorable storming of Badajos :— 
“The last night at Badajos had been to the belligerents such as few had ever 
| seen—the next, to its devoted inhabitants. was such as nune would ever wish 
| to see again, for there was no sanctuary within its walls. 
** T was conversing with a friend the day after, at the door of his tent, when 
| we observed two ladies coming from the city, who made directly towards us ; 
they seemed both young, and when they came near, the elder of the two threw 
) back her manftl/a to address us, shewing a remarkably handsome figure, with 
| fine features ; but her sallow, sunburnt, and careworn, though still youthful 
countenance, shewed that in her, ‘ The time for tender thoughts and soft en- 
dearments had fled away and gone.’ 
“She at once addressed us in that confident heroic manner so characteristic of 


all our hopes, affections, sorrows, and even death, and beautifies them all. It | the high bred Spanish maiden, told us who they were, the last of an ancient 
mingles itself with the ambition of aspirants in every honourable track—with | and honourable house, and referred to an officer high in rank in our army, who 
ture. Nature was young and triumphant as ever: the sun was in the sky, the | the emotions of the lover, with the ardour of the hero, till it covers the battle- | had been quartered there in the days of her prosperity, for the truth of her tale. 


spreads the roses of heaven on the beaten path of our daily life. 


“Her husband, she said, was a Spanish officer in a distant part of the king- 
But yesterday, she and this 


speculation, no human pursuit, no human feeling, which is not utterly selfish | day, they knew not where to lay their heads—where to get a change of raiment 


and base, but draws fire and force from this spirit—and ic borne by its elating | or a morsel of bread. 


influence towards its legitimate end. 
that has become great, or even successful for a time, without it. 


It is impossible to point out any natior 


Her house, she said, was a wreck. 
1| ‘For herself, she said, she cared not; but for the agitated, and almost un- 


Of the ancient | conscious maiden by her side, whom she had but lately received over from the 


nations we need not speak—in all, of which we know anything but the barest hands of her conventual instructresses, she was in despair, and knew not what 


| ceived! 


| true honour—in desiring to become benefactors of men—to spread knowledge | of her! 


| esprit de corps, full of sentitnental sympathy, and even disposed to render active 


this means that | 


facts, poetry, and the intense desire of glory, which cannot exist totally distinct to do; and tbat in the rapine and ruin which was at that moment desolating the 
from poetical feeling, were found. From some of them what have we not re- city, she saw no security for her but the seemingly indelicate one she had adopt- 
The very Saracens, when, under Mahomet, they suddenly overflowed , ed, of coming to the camp and throwing themselves upon the protection of any 
Asia, Africa, and part of Europe, were set on fire by the poetic charms of his | British officer who would affurd it; and so great, she said, was her faith in our 
new paradise :—the Teutons, that extinguished the last sparks of the Roman | national character, that she knew the appeal would not be made in vain, nor the 
Empire, and laid the foundations of the present European kingdoms, were not confidence abused. Nor was it made in vain! nor could it be abused, for she 
led hither merely for fuod—it was Valhalla, and the poetic legends of their | stood by the side of an angel !—A being more transcendantly lovely | had never 
Scalds, that armed and animated them. We cannot take away poetry from | before seen—one more ainiable, | have never yet known. 
life, without reducing it to the level of animal stupidity. In our days, stupendous ‘Fourteen summers had not yet passed over ber youthful countenance, 
events have passed on the face of the civilized world, and equally extraordinary | which was of a delicate freshness, more English than Spanish—her face though 
has been the developement of poetic power. A host of great names will be | not perhaps rigidly beautiful, was nevertheless so remarkably handsome, and so 
left to posterity, and with them a host of new impulses that will fill futurity | irresistibly attractive, surmounting a figure cast in nature’s fairest mould, that to 
with increase of light and happiness ; and as Christianity becomes better under- | look at her was to love her—and I did love her ; but I never told my love, and 
stood, as our natures become better understood, as the spirit of love begins to | in the meantime another, and a more impudent fellow stepped in and won her! 
predominate over the spirit of selfishness, the true poetry of life, and its power, | But yet I was happy—for in him she found such a one as her lovelixess and 
shall be more and more acknowledged. Men will feel that in aspiring after | her misfortunes claimed—a man of honour, and a husband in every way worthy 
and intellectual beauty, they are but giving exercise to the divine spirit of poetry The lady, we are told, “yet lives, in the affections of her gallant husband, in 
which is sent down from heaven to warm and embellish every human heart, | an elevated situation of life, a pattern to her sex, and the everybody's beau 
though often unseen and unacknowledged ; and they will work in the spirit of | idéal of what a wife should be.” 
love and in its enjoyment. What follows is of a different stamp. Captain Kincaid, in illustration of the 
I rose from my rocky seat. The nakedness of the sea-worn hill, the masses , value placed by British soldiers on their Waterloo medals, states that, during 
of crumbling ruins seemed to me to be just as they ought—they have an aspect the fifteen years in which he remained with the Rifles after the great battle, 
of antiquity that separates them from every-day things, and lead us back to a he never knew a single instance of a medal being sold, and only one of its 
point in human history whence we look down to the present times with wonder | being pawaed. 
and joy. For myself, rejoicing in the past, and cunfident of the future, I went + On that solitary occasion it was the property of a handsome, wild, rattling 
un refreshed by my Day-dream at Tintagel. young fellow, named Roger Black. He, one night, at Cambray, when his last 
—~ copper was gone, found the last glass of wine so good, that he could not resist 
RANDOM SHOTS. the temptation of one bottle more, for which he left his medal in pledge with 
, , ithe aubergiste, for the value of ten sous. Roger's credit was low-—a review 
A New Work, by Captain Kincaid. ‘ , 


This is a capital collect f stori Jotes, incidents, and scenes illus day arrived, and he could not raise the wind to redeem the thing he gloried 1n, 
‘sg isa al colle s s 2s, dents, ¢ sc ‘ 18- : : , “a 
tres ie of ] Me in . oa ane ‘ rer en ia We ore howe how aeiiein but. putting a bold face on it, he went to the holder, and telling him that he had 
eee men to hardshi iad ea si, ah ths themes necessary to bear privation | U'"° for the purpose of redemption, he got it in his hands, and politely wished 
s > s and di Tr, sc » Ss > : 
become matters of re rriment oad Death is o constantly present that he even the landlord good morning. telling him. as he was marching off, that he would 
2c , i g > "ti ° a 5 _ = e +] , “| . . . » 4 
es to be thought of unless he takes s ; culiar or striking shape. We call and pay the franc out of the first money he received; but the arrangement 
-ases »s 2 2S § > p é . ; é 
ries ne ppt ain odie Pagar reckles setieled of Gee cam cheaed — to-day, | “id not suit mine host, who opposed his exit with all the strength of his estab- 
see as i F ‘kless chars B 2 to- : ‘ ale aitm 
zone to-morrow datas his fare and his bed as often oe his eeieateuien its— | lishment, consisting of his wife, two daughters, a well-frizzled waiter, and a 
» to-m< w—chang s fi F. ad as Q J uts— : ' : » family grou > 
suateble s any kind of leasure within bis reach—utterly indifferent as to what | club-footed hostler. Roger, however, painted the whole family group, ladies 
he may suffer himself, int not over nice “ 86 what he may inflict upon others ; and all, with a set of beautiful black eyes, and then marched off triumphantly 
1 f , seit, y 2 as y é e< 


ret in tt i-natured fell t leisure, animated by a brotherly Poor Roger, for that feat, was obliged td be paid in kind, very much against 
ade dy ydrewsatt yortrscme race Aer culpa bab expr de ae ” the grain of his judges, for his defence was an honest one—namely, that be 


had no intention of cheating the man, but he had no money, ‘ and, by Jove, you 
know gentlemen, I could never think of going to a review without my medal! 


service to strangers, if it can be given without inconvenience. To say that the 
author of this picture is in manner somewhat broad and roystering, with a spice 
of camp morality in his tone, is merely saying that he is as he ought to be; per- “ 
haps a little wordiness—a dwelling upon non-essentials, in the manner of a sailor Suniitary. 
spinning a yarn—is a fault equally natural, but less agreeabie. ‘ ome 
Though the book is a collection of independent stories, there is a connecting} Railway Travelling —In the weck ending the 7th instant, no less than 
chain throughout; the framework being a kind of autobiography, which com- | 14,588 passengers travelled the whole length of the line along the Liverpool 
mences with our author's parentage and education at a Scottish parochial schvol | and Manchester railway. This is exclusive of passengers going short distances, 
—notices his appearance as a wine-merchant’s clerk—and traces his career | and of those proceeding by the Bolton and other branch railways. ‘T he follow- 
through the Volunteers and the Local Militia, till he reaches the object of his | ing is the number of passengers along the whole line, during the first seven 
‘ambition, a commission in the Line. His first taste of service was at Wal-| months of the present year:—January, 26,572 , February, 24,171 : March, 
cheren ; but his personal narrative is confined to a part of the Peninsular war 26,880; April. 31,390: May, 35,1 18; June, 56,280; July, 54,642. Total, 
beginning with the retreat to Torres Vedras and ending with the battle of Sala- | 255,053. This number is also exclusive of short distances and branch railway 
By a little management, however, he contrives to tell some anecdotes | passengers. — Liverpool Chronele 
Pig Names.—Among the singularities of the Irish peasantry is that of giving 
In making quotations, the only thing to be considered is our space; and this | ¢.. names to their pigs. ‘1 have heard of one instance,” says Mr. Moore, 
being determined, their variety as a sequence. Let us first take “where a couple of young pigs were named at their birth, Abelard and Eloise.” 
i VRE ee ee | His Majesty has just received a most vaiuable present from the King of Oude 
“ Mr. Rogers, as already stated, had the day before arrived from England, - It consists of ‘a gold bedstead and table, two silver chairs, two elephants, two 
an officer of one of the civil departments attached to the light division ; and, 68 |, chien horses, saad ton ean Wealiiioke. (lal an ie elephants, by command of 
might be expected on finding himself all at once up wih the outpecte of the his Majesty, has been sent to the Zoological Gardens in the Regent's Park, and 
| army, he was full of curiosity and excitement, Equipped in a huge cocked-hat, the other to the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
and a hermaphrodite sort of scarlet coat, half military and balf civil, he reed | The Duchess of Kent has appointed ady Mary Stopford to be one of the 
| dancing about with his budget of inquiries, when chance threw him in the way see “we ;, i ; 
8 , rege eet : PW aad ». tha | Ladies of the Bedchamber to her Royal Highness 
of the gallant and lamented Jock M’Culloch, at the time a Lieutenant in the j j f »parture for St. Petersburgh i 
Rifles, and who was in the act of marching off a company to relieve one of the Lady Durham and her family will take their departure for St te urgh in 
the Cleopatra frigate, just commissioned by her Ladysbip’s brother, the Hon 


| Capt. G. Grey, as soon as the news of Lord Durham's arrival at the Imperial 


manca. 
| of Moore's retreat, and to throw in a story or two about Waterloo and Paris. 


picquets for the night ; 
“M‘Culloch, full of humour, seeing the curiosity of the fresh arrival, said, 
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Court reaches England. ‘The Cleopatra is a very fine vessel, of the present 
Survevor of the Navy's construction, 

‘An Investiture of the Order of the Bath will shortly take place for the pur- 
se of bestowing the Grand Cross of the Order on a foreign Prince. 

Lord J. Russell has appointed Mr. Charles Lechmere, Deputy Keeper of 
State Papers, in the room of the late Robert Lemon, Esq. 


pe 


The Rajah of Jeypore died suddenly on the Sth of April. It was generally 
velieved the young Prince had been poisoned. 

Lord Auckland will take his departure for Calcutta ahout the middle of next 
month, in the Jupiter troop ship, which is now being fitted up for his Lordship at 
Sheerness. 

The Duke of Rutland, accompanied by his near relations, Lord Charles and 
Robert Manners, have been ona cruise in the Earl of Wilton’s fine Yacht; 
after visiting the Baltic and Cope en, they returned to the Ise of Wight, 
and from thence to London 








Lord Templemore, brother-in-law to the Lord Chamberlain, has been ap- 
pointed Lord of the Bedehamber. His Lordship was lately Military Secretary 
to Licut.-General Sir Hussey Vivian, in Treland. 

The Fisheries in the Sea of Azoff—n the months of April and May there 
avere brought to Maricoupel 39,015,880 salt fish, chiefly from the South coast of 
the sea of Azoff, belonging to the Cussacks of the Don. This immense quan- 


titv of fish is destined for the governments of Little Russia. At that time } 


25,008,000 fish had been despatched in 18.000 wagons. Such a considerable 
trade is very advantageous to the town ef Maricoupel, which is rapidly increas- 
ing.—Russian paper 

Curious Relics.—In excavating St. Andrew's gate during the past week, within 
the space of thirty yards. upwards of eighty stone of bones were thrown up, 

&e. ‘The benes consisted of those of 

known in this country ; and from the roots and trunks of trees which have also 
made their appearance, it is evident this ancient city was previously the site of 


t various animals, now un- 


runks of trees 





an immense forest. The greatest curiosity, however, found on the same spot, 1s 
a curiously-fermed horseshoe, with ornamental indentions round its edges.— 
York Chronicle. 

The velocity with which the light of the sun travels to the earth, may be 
estimated from the fact, that it passes in the eighth part of a second, througha 
space which the swiftest bird could not traverse in three weeks 
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t 
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rhe patronage of the post-ofiice includes three hundred and eighty-six ap- 


pointments, vielding salaries to the amount £90,000, annually. By the Reform | 


Act post-inasters cannot vote at elections for wmembers of Parliament. 


Drilling Holes in Glass —A bow and steel drill kept moist with spirit rapidly | 


drills a smooth hole through glass of any thickness: I have drilled a hole through 
the thick bottom of a tumbler with a broken triangular file in a very short time. 
‘The drill is not blunted more than it wou! 
mess as the glass.— Mechanics’ Mevaze 
Aerial Travelling —The object of aerial travelling was somewhat whimsically 
explained to the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi, when she was in France, by a grave old 
Frenchman. Mrs. P. enquired what had become of the aerial travellers (Pilatre 


de Rossier and another)—** I faney, Ma’am,” said he, **the gentlemen are gone 





to see the place where all the winds come from.” 
The Marshal de Monchy maintained that the flesh of pigeons possessed a 





consoling virtue. Whenever this nobleman lost a friend or relation, he said to 
his cuok, ‘ Let me have roast pigeons for dinner to-day. [always remark,” he 
added, ** that after having eaten two pigeons I rose from the table mich less sor- 





eaten 
Whitehall, Aug. 11.—The King has been pleased to appoint G. B. Airy, Esq., 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, to be Astronomical! 
Observator in the Observatory at Greenwich, in the room of John Pond, Esq., 
resigned 
Downing-street, Aug. 10.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
nd appoint Rear-Admiral Charles Adam to be a Knight Commander of the 
Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, in the rooin of Admiral Lord Amelius 
Beauclerk 
War- Office, Aug. 11.—17th Lat. Drags: Lt. W. C. Douglas, to be Capt., by 
pur.,v. Bowes, who rets.; Cor. E. Croker to be Lt. by pur., v. Douglas ; John A. 
Thomson, Gent., to be Cor. by pur, v. Croker.—4th Ft: Asst-Surg. Wm 
Hutchinson Allman, M.D., from the Staff, ve Asst-Surg., v. Rolland, who 
exchs.—23d Do: Capt. H. P. Bourchier from the 52d regt. to be Capt., v. W 
Jie Mesurier ‘Tupper, who rets. upon h. p. rec. the diff —5ld Do: Capt. H. S 








Davis, froin the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. paying the duff, v. Bourchier, app. to 
the 23d regt.—Hospital Staif—Surg. M. M. Mahony, from the 7th Regt., to be 
Surg. to the Forces, v. Macdermott, dec.; Asst.-Surg. J. H. Rolland, from tie 


ith Regt., to be Asst.-Surgeon to the forces. v. Allman, who exchs; J. E 
Nicoll, Gent., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Moore, app. to the 37th Regt. 
—~Memorandum—The date of Lieut. J. G. Baird's app. as Adjt. to the 10th 
ly 3ist July, 1855 
——— 

Mla’ PppHnrprece a Dr ‘ 

PHE PROGRESS OF LIBERALISM, 
AND ITS FATAL CONSEQUENCES TO TH& PEACE AND HAPPINESS OF EUROPE. 


From Bell's Messenger, Aug. 23 


xt. Drags., to be the 24th, instead of 


In our paper of last week we had occasion to cali the attention of our readers, 
and, as we hope, that of the government of this country, to the recent dreadful 
occurrences in Spain, and particularly to the murder of General Bassa, to the 
massacre of two hundred priests and nunsin the city of Barcelona, and to the 
disgraceful treachery and defection of the garrison of two thousand men, whilst 
their commander was in the liands of the murderers. We concluded our obser- 
vations upon this horrible narrative by the strongest expression of our most 
contident hopes, that Lord Palmerston and the British government would deem 


this to be a suitable occasion for an au itive Intimation to the Spanish ministry, 
‘ 


that the | 
t 


cause un 


assisting her Spanish Majesty's 





> ‘ ! + “f | 
british government could taker 
iisome elective measures were ¢ 


ito prevent the further progress 





of these atrocities; that crimes like these, an icular.y the cowardly treachery 





and defection of the garrison, were offences against the principles by which all 
human society were held together, ani therefore that the public law of Europe 
required the exemplary punishment of the murderers. We strongly and most 


earnestiy repeat our ¢ xhortation to his Majesty’s government, to transmit some 





instant ication of this nature; we repeat, that it is incumbent upon the 
honour a vanity of this kingdom t to be wanting to the performance of 
our duty ing these execrable outrages : and we have to add, that unless 
this be y done, the state Of Spain wil. soon becoine suchas to re-kindle 
the flames of revolution throught all the continent 
We have too frequently been compel to acknowledge, that the conduct of 
Vy 
our own VW hig ministry. and the known lings and opinions of its leaders, are 
almost entirely the cause of this lamentai state of the public mind in Spain 
and that th corruption and depras vf the Spanish national character will 
only proceed from bad to worse, so long as it is thus fed and encouraged by the 
arnicians ¢ mole liberalism i ma } . . 
perniciou kamp.e Of itberalism in nent ta whica Spain looks up as 








ts protecto at . . 
its protector ‘xist two Opinions upon the subject 
of the recent outrages, it must be acknov red tt 
ful of the two governments, acting 
to interpose its authoritative 


o be the duty of the most power- 


-onfederacy with each other, 






i | } e commission of crimes, which 
affect alike the common interest of nitions, and throw disgrace upon the mere 
circumstance of being connected with the guilty party ; 

Chat this interposition has now become necessary to the very cause of hu- 
manitv, and that it ought not to be yed another day by the British govern- 
ment, is now made sufficiently manitest by the further accounts which have 
been received from Spain in the course of the week now concluding. It ap- 

» be the frat of ak iaialind thar a wee , ‘ > 
aoc = pees - these Gospels - » tha & party of the Queen's troops having 
cently nade prisoners of some french auxiliaries to Dor Carlos, called 
‘ ‘ PY « eta 


an immediate drum-head court-martial, and after a trial of 


1 few minutes only, 
and no other evidence being taken than that of the serge t 


int who made thei 
prisoners, they were all condemned to be shot as Carlists,—that they were 
instanuy led out to execution, and the sentence complete upon allof them It 
18 scarcely necessary to observe, that the murderers at Barcelona also belonged 
to the Queen's party, and that almost all the recent outrages and assuredly 
these of the most exe crable and horrible d scription, have proccede 
same party,—that of the Urbanos, asthe followers of th« Queen are now called 
Mhis last atrocity, inde: 1, threatens to be fellowed by conse will 
affect many families amongst ourse!ve 
ministerial papers. that in consequence of British remonstrances, and induced 
iby bis respect to the English character, Don Carlos had almost ente red into ar 


tt 
engagement that he Par P , 
gas) the would consider the equality, or at least the approach to 


1 from the 


: ences which will 
3 it was lately announced in one of the 
f 


‘qual strengt} he . ; . 
equal strength, of the two pirties, to be such a sufficient jnstification of the 
service e nh 1 : me 
hd of : rcenaries, that he wot eafter deem such mercenaries, whether 
rene “nglish. to tit } * ' 
ich or Loglish ve entitled to the rights of war, and in case of tnaking 
g 


the risoners, Would a . 
aem prisoners, would not condemn them to be shot as brigands and outlaws 





Now i t be rmected tha: 7 
Now . be to = expected, that, face of this recent outrage, Don Carlos 
will hold himself bound to this enoac +; al “on , recious mard 
tt F iZavement, and will not the atrocious murder 
4 220 ne 1 } 
) 1€S8€ renen auXillaries 1. to a reta ion upon ar sritish prisoners who 
ll nt 7 » > . . a art I 
may fall into the power of the ( st It t remembered that in ac 
in e ren ~d that in ' 
war the leaders themselves ; ‘ t sae ft ne 
: - 1@ excessess O heir 
wr. party, and particularly at t r which res fror ngs andt 
; I iit from fee Ings and pas- 
210ns which are generally held t _ ’ 
: ra ‘ y bhou Don Carlos, therefore, 
ra st view of his own tntere yf it belongs to hi 9 
cter, may per y destre to fa. oe ee oo 
} lly cesire to favo sh mercenaries id t hstair 
cee : i aries, an oa stain, | 
in, from all acts of retaliation, it will be impossible for him to re 
. 4 iwi’ aa - 
strain his own troops; it will be still: eet 


st mnore impossible for him to extend his ob- 


{be by plercing iron of the same thick- | 


Che Alton. 


servation through all the detachments acting through a wide extent of country. 
We may, therefore, most confidently expect, that this recent murder of the 


' French auxiliaries by the Queen’s party, will be visited upon the first parcel of 


Englishmen who shall unhappily be taken prisoners by some of the scattered 
detachments of Don Carlos. At all events, it puts an end to the implied en- 
gagement. 

Since the arrival of the intelligence upon which we have been above com- 


| menting, a further set of despatches hasbeen received, which unhappily continues 


the narrative of the infamous excesses into which the progress of liberal princi- 
ples has led the populace of Spain. These accounts are of two kinds ; the 
first, the public despatches ; and secondly, and most materially, the private and 
mercantile letters which accompany and more fully explain these public docu- 
ments. It appears by the public despatches, that the city of Madrid is almost 
daily the scene of some atrocious riot and murder, and that the offenders are no 
sooner arrested by the police, and committed to the city goals, than the prisons 


' are surrounded by a mob clamorously demanding the liberation of the criminals. 


To us, and to all of the same age, who remember the first scenes of the French 
Revolution, there is something which very naturally alarms us in this faithful 
copy of the original exemplar; it was thus that the Jacobin atrocities were first 
led on and ushered in; the breaking of the prisons, and the forced liberation of 
murderers and robbers, led to the general massacre of the priests and nobles, 
and within four months, to the murder ef the King. We have never been one 
of those journals who endeavour to interrupt the enjoyment of public quiet and 
security by exciting unfounded alarms, and by aggravating common and ordinary 
occurrences, so as to disseminate an ungrounded panic and terror amongst weak 
minds. It is our most sincere opinion, that a most horrible catastrophe is at 
hand in Spain, and that it can only be prevented by the exertion of the authorita- 
tive influence of the British government Unless we immediately interpose, 
Madrid, we are persuaded, is about to repeat the scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion; and an ignorant and infuriate populace will break forth into acts of the 
most murderous outrage against the government, the nobles, and the church. 

As such is the tenor of the public despatches, the private letters being more 
full and explanatory, are still more alarming, and justify still stronger apprehen- 
sions. ‘At the time I write,” says one of the correspondents, ** the prisons are 
surrounded by a mob, who are exclaiming ‘ Death to the ministers, and up with 
the Constitution of 1812.’ ‘The ministers,” say the same accounts, *‘ are 
giving in their resignations successively ; they all appear to be panic struck ; 
the populace is everything, and the government nothing.” The occurrences in 
Catalonia, the success of the Carlists, and the excesses of the insurgents, had 
excited such strong feelings in the court and cabinet, and such a general distrust 
and indignation against General Llander, the Captain-General of the Province, 
who ought to have restrained them on the spot, or at least to have endeavoured 
to punish the leaders, that he had been superseded in his command, and General 
Manso had been appointed in his stead. But it remains to be seen whether the 
people will admit this successor. ** The clergy are all flying from the towns 
and cities occupied by the Queen and her party. Thirty-seven friars, escaping 


| from Madrid, were arrested within the last few days in the neighbourhood of La 


Granga.” Again, * the auxiliary junta of Barcelona,” (the wretches who mur- 
dered General Bassa), ** a new proclamation, beginning with * Viva Ja Libertad.’ ”’ 
And again, **we shall conclude this intelligence of Spanish affairs by stating, 
that we are assured on authority on which we implicitly rely, that the journals 
convey no adequate idea of the horrible state of Spain, and that the ministry will 
perhaps be immediately succeeded by one composed of thorougb-going Jacobins.” 

Such therefore is in brief the present state of Spain, and such has it been ren- 
dered by the imprudent encouragement which has been afforded to the Spanish 
people and ministry by the Whig cavinet of England. We have it from good 
authority, that it is the general persuasion of the people of the Continent, that it 
is the object and purpose of the English government to encourage the cause of 
liberalism im every nation in Europe,—that we regard all governments, but the 
French and Belgian, as so many tyrannical and austere despotisms, and that we 
are ready to become the willing and eager allies of any party in any nation who 
shall desire to escape from this iron bondage. Are we content, we repeat, that 
such should continue to be our character and reputation abroad, and that a con- 
fidence in our co-operation should lead to such scenes and outrages as are now 
acting on the Spanish theatre ! 

—~— 


CORPORATION BILL---AMENDMENTS BY TILE 
LORDS 
From Bell’s Messenger, Aug. 16. 

When the Municipal Corporation bill went into committee in the House of 
Lords on Wednesday, the Duke of Neweastle moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill should be committed that day six months,—meaning thereby to throw it 
out altogether. He was supported by the Earl of Falmouth. ‘The Earl of 
Manstield was willing to enter into committee on the bill, but only with the 
ullest understanding that he protested against very many of its provisions, 
which he should most strenuously oppose in committee. After a discussion of 
considerable length, to the report of which we beg to direct the serious attention 
of our readers, the Duke of Newcastle withdrew his motion, and the bill was 
committed pro forma. The Duke of Wellington, in an able speech, shewed 
with sufficient clearness what amendments in the bill he thought necessary to 
entitle it to his final support. In effecting those amendments there can be no 
doubt that he will have the strenuous support of every peer who would, on 
Wednesday night, have separated from him had the motion of the Duke of 
Newcastle for the immediate rejection of the bill been pressed to a division ; 
nor can there be much doubt that if these amendments should be effected, every 
one of the Conservative peers to whom we allude will be ready to support the 
bill. The Duke of Wellington and the peers who concurred with him on Wed- 
nesday in the expediency of going into committee, object to the bill that it did 
not adequately secure existing rights and privileges, that it did not secure the 
rights of property, that it did not secure the proprietary and political privileges 
granted to freemen under existing acts of Parliament. They object to it, more- 
over, that it permits the election of men to magisterial offices without adequate 





) 


ment of my address—namely, ¢he rights of the crown, the rights of the €risting 
corporate officers, the rights and privileges of existing freemen, and, finally, the 
general interests of all those who enjoy rights and privileges under corporate 
charters now in force.” The Noble Duke resumed his seat amid loud and pro- 
longed cheering. 

On Thursday, the Conservatives having taken up the above prudent course. 
the Corporation Bill proceeded into committee. The preamble to the bill nna 
postponed. On the second clause (the interpretation clause) being read, Lord 
Lyndhurst moved a clause, preserving the rights of freemen, to precede it. 

It was in effect that, as it would he unjust to deprive the corporations of their 
rights and property, and to apply the same _ to other purposes, those righis ought 
to be preserved to all persons who are now admitted as freemen or burgesses of 
a borongh, to the wives or widows, sons, or daughters of any freemen or any 
person who had espoused the widow or daughter or a freeman, or any Person 
bound apprentice to any freeman. 

After a short discussion, the clause, which was opposed by Lord Melbourne 
was carried on a division, by a majority of 93; the numbers being 130 and 37. ; 

Another clause, proposed by Lord Lyndhurst, the effect of which is to reserve 
to the freemen the political rights secured to them by the Reform Bill, was also 
opposed by Lord Melbourne, but carried without a division. So far all is right, 
An amendment proposed by the Duke of Wellington, which is to the effect 


| that “the boundries of the several boroughs shall be and remain fixed as they 


| 


now are until otherwise determined by parliament,” was also agreed to. 

The committee having proceeded as far as the 7th clause, which, with the 
intervening clauses, was agreed to, the Chairman reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sit again on Friday. 

It is thus evident, we think, that the Conservative lords will frame a bill out of 


| the materials which have been sent up to them from the Commons, comprehend. 


ing all wise and prudent measures of municipal reform; sufficient to stem the 
torrent of radicalism and destructive innovation ; preserving the existing rights 
of all classes ; not overlouking the sanctity of charters, and the sacredness of 
property ; but making, in those corporations where any change is required, (for 
doubtless many corporate bodies must be altogether excepted as requiring no 
reform whatever, as London is excepted,) such alterations as are demanded by 
the increased spread of intellect, wealth, and refinement, amongst the majority 
of the people. 
FURTHER AMENDMENTS BY THE LORDS. 
August 23. 

On Tuesday the Lords resumed the further consideration of the bill, when 
first Lord Lyndhurst, and afterwards Lord Ellenborough, proposed some further 
amendments, all of which were opposed by Lords Melbourne and Brougham, as 
subversive of the principle of the bill, and almost necessarily fatal to its suecess 
in the House of Commons. ‘The amendment of Lord Lyndhurst was, that all 
persons, now executing the office of magistrate in any corporation, should con- 
tinue to be such for life, instead of ceasing to act as such magistrates upon the 
Ist of May, 1836, as proposed by the bill. After some prefatory observations by 
Lord Brougham, in which his lordship, in a classic quotation and allusion, con- 
signed Lord Lyndhurst, with some pleasantry, to a seat in the infernal regions, 
Lord Melbourne rose to express his determined opposition to the proposed amend- 
ments, adding, that the bill, under the effect of all these amendments, had now 
become so inefficient for al] its proposed objects, was so arbitrary in its practice, 
and so avowedly aristocratic and exclusive in its views, that it would become a 
very serious question with the members of his Majesty’s government, whether, 
upon the report being brought up, they would proceed farther, with a measure in 
which they could not expect any popular satisfaction or co-operation. 

In despite of this announcement, Lord Ellenborough proceeded to propose his 


| own further amendments, the substance of which were, first, that the boroughs 


and corporate towns should have their new boundaries assigned by the magistrates 
acting for the district next adjoining to such borough, and not by a commission, 
as proposed by the bill. And, secondly, that whereas no boroughs were to be 
divided inte wards by the bill, unless they had 12,000 inhabitants, he (Lord 
Ellenborough) should propose that such division into wards should commence at 
boroughs having 6.000 inhabitants. His amendment therefore was, that all 
boroughs having between 6.000 and 9,000 inhabitants should have two wards, 
those between 9,000 and 13:000 three wards, and those between 13,000 and 
18,000 four wards, &c. He further proposed, that in the distribution of the 
quota of town counsellors to be elected by each word severally a due considera- 
tion should be bad to the numbers and property of the respective wards, as 





compared with the numbers and property of the other wards of the borough under 
question. ‘These amendments were also carried with the same over-whelming 
majority, and the bill was ordered to be reported for Tuesday, in the week now 
commencing. 

Such, therefore, is the present state of this important public measure, com 
pared with which and with the consequences which will immediately follow, all 
other intelligence becomes wholly insignificant. It was generally expected that 


-| the government would have abandoned the bill in the course of the week now 


!eoncluded; and some astonishment was excited when Lord Melbourne, on 


| 


Thursday night, gave notice that he should bring up the report on Tuesday. The 
general opinion now seems to be, that it is the purpose of the ministers to await 
the fate of the Frish Church Bill, which, contrary to their expectations, was 
suffered to be read a second time without a division, and ordered to be commit- 
ted on Monday. As the rejection of this bill, in its present form, is considered 


' to be certain, so there exists a very general expectation, that the dissolution of 


qualification for such trast ; that it permits persons to be appointed to the | 


management of corporation affairs without sufficient guarantees of their respon- 
sibility ; and that it opens the way to the administration of church patronage to 
persons utterly without the necessary qualitications for such aduty. In these 
various objections of the Noble Duke to the measure as it is now constituted, 
we have a plan of the amendments which his Grace and other Peers, entertain- 
ing similar sentiments, will endeavour, and, we believe, with the fullest as- 
surance of success, to engraft uponit. They are amendments which, we can- 
not but think, will go far to reconcile to the bill many who are now among the 
number of its most determined opponents. ‘They are solid and sound improve- 
ments 

In his speech on Wednesday, the Duke of Wellington exhibited so much 
moderation, and such a perfect knowledge of his subject, that we cannot omit 
an extract from it. Jt shows that he never intended to defeat the measure as a 
whole 

* My Noble Friend who preceded me,” said his Grace, “ appears to think that 
there is no evidence of dissatisfaction on the part of the people of England to 
the existing system of corporation management. [Hear, from the Earl of Fal- 
mouth.} Why, [ cannot say that I have myself any evidence of the existence 
of such a dissatisfaction ; but at the same time I cannot possibly close my eyes 
the great change which within the last five years has taken place in the general 
aspect of society. [Hear.] I cannot conceal from myself that in course of a 
very few years the people of this realm have advanced greatly in riches, in know- 


U POR 


the ministry is at hand. 
From the John Bull. 

We heartily and sincerely congratulate the freemen of England and the 
country at large upon the success of the conservative and constitutional amend- 
ments proposed by Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of Lords, to certain clauses 
inthe Municipal Reform Bill 

Lord Lyndhurst, on the 12th, in a most able and luminous speech, proposed 
an amendment, inthe form of a clause, declaring that as it would be unjust to 
deprive the Corporations of their rights and privileges, and to apply the same to 
other purposes—those rights ought to be preserved to all persons who now are 
admitted as freemen or burgesses of a borough, to the wives or widows, sons oF 


| daughters of any freeman, or any person who had espoased the widow or daugh- 


ter of a freeman, or any person bound apprentice to any freeman. 

The House subsequently divided upon the amendment, when there appeared 
—Contents, 130; Non-contents, 37; Majority against Ministers, 93. ; 

A most important amendment was subsequently moved by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that ** the boundaries of the several municipal boroughs be and shall re- 
main fixed as they now are, until otherwise determined by Parliament.” This 
was carried without a division, and will necessarily put an end to the caperings 


of our “ right trusty and well-beloved”’ Joseph Parkes’s new-fangled Commis- 


sion, so impudently issued before the Bill had even passed the House of Com- 
mons. 

On Friday, Lord Lyndhurst, having amended several clauses, and entirely 
struck out several others, moved an amendment, that one-sixth part of the in 
habitants of boroughs, paying the highest amount of borough rates, shail be ell- 


| gible for members of the Town Council. The objection to the amendment 


ledge, and in luxury, and that in proportion to that advance it is natural 


they should wish to have participation in the administration of government 


{Hear.] Such being the case, I am not prepared to agree with my Noble Friend 
in saying that there is no desire entertained by the people of England that thei 
corporations should be thrown open to them, and I am, consequently, disposed to 
consider whether the establishment of a municipal system in this country, found- 
ed, in the first place, on the free election of those to whom the administration of 
corporate matters shall be confided—founded likewise, on a very liberal basis of 
quaiitication, and with every view to render it such a system as will really carry 


into execution the object of this measure, namely, that of giving to the people , 


who inhabit our large towns, a fair participation in their government, might not 
be a measure as well of sound policy as of expediency. (Loud cheers.) I con- 
fess, likewise, that there is another circumstance which induces me to consider 
a reform in the administration of the large towns at this moment as most essen- 
tial to the interests of the country. There?is scarcely one of these towns in 
which some trust does nut exist for the performance of some duties which regu- 
larly belong to the administration of atown. In some places there is a trust for 
the administration of police, in others for paving, lighting. and watering, and in 
all these trusts are to be found real evasions of the original rights of the corpora- 
tions. In some of the original charters it was not thought expedient to give to 
the corporations a power of rating the inhabitants for the improvement of the 
town, and when. as in the case of Bath, Liverpool, and other large towns, the 
necessity of such a rate was felt, a trust was created which was not originally 
contemplated in the charter. In every instance where these trusts were estab- 
lished the rights of the original corporations were invaded, and when that was 
once done, he did not see why, when it was found necessary to proceed a ste Pp 
farther, and establish those bodies on a principle which should be to all satisfac- 
tory. we should be deterred from discharging a duty by the argument that any 


alteration would imply a direct infringement of the existing charters. Under 
all these circumstances I bave determined to go into committee on the bill ; and 
I repeat I shail do so with a sincere desire to amend it so as to establish asvstem 
of corporate government which shall be satisfactory to the great body of the inha- 
bitar ts of the large towns, but at the same time with an equal desire to secure 
all those great objects which I mentioned to your lordships at the commence- 





seemed to be, that it would divide the inhabitants into classes, and exclude those 
who were not equally wealthy with their neighbours ; this objection will be 
remedied upon a future occasion. Ministers and their adherents opposed it, be- 
cause they held that no qualification at all was necessary. 

Lord Melbourne, admitting his despair of success, divided the House, when 
there appeared—For Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment, 120; against it, 39; ma 
jority against Ministers, 81 

‘The progression thus made in the correction of the Bill cannot fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction, not only to those destined to be deprived of their rights, 
but to all men anxious to protect the Constitution from further inroads and innv- 
vations. What the opinion of the Bill is amongst those who have a stake In 
the country, and who of course are most anxious for her welfare and prosperity, 
may be gathered by the amount and character of the Ministerial minority of 34 
Auckland, First Lord of the Admiraliy,./Sefton, created by the Whigs. 
Glenelg, Colonial Secretary Westminster, new Marquess. 
Lansdowne, President of the Couneil. \Mostyn, created by the Whigs. 
Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy. | Lichfield, do, Earl. 

Melbourne, Premier. | Leitrim. 
Conyngham, Lord Chamberlain. iChichester. ; 
Albemarle, Master of the Horse. j Richmond, in unison with Lord Stanley 
Errol, Master of Horse to the Queen. |Stradbroke, ditto to the Duke of Rich- 
Plunkett, Irish Lord Chancellor. mond. 
Headfort, Lord of Bedchamber. {Howard of Effingham. 
Torrington, do. | Burlington. 
Minto, Jate Ambassador, probably for! Seaford 

the Admiralty [Bishop of Limerick, New translation. 
Hatherton, created by the Whigs Bristol, Translation from Battersea. 
Poltimore, do Chichester 
Strafford, do 'Hereford, Lord Grey's brother. 
Clanricarde, Knight of St. Patrick |Teynham. 
Saye and Sele Radnor. 
Queensbury, Lord of the Bedchamber. |Brougham and Vaux. 
Templemore, created by the Whigs 

This isthe list. May we ask where, upon such a question, were the Dukes 
of Norfolk, Somerset, Bedford, Sutherland, Cleveland, and the long array of 
M irquesscs, > irls, Viscounts, an 1B irons, who usually support the Whig Minis- 
try! In the above list there are a very few unaccounted for; and we should be 
glad to know what Lord Melbourne would have said, or what the Governme! 
writers wou!d have said, if they had been in Opposition, and the Duke of We 





j ington had divided 37 to 130, which 37 included the Ministers themselves, fv‘ 
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—_—__ ea ' . ’ . eae | * “4 , . 

_— — hor te — Speer Ber hs -eherrapamaged emp _ ear a, Prophecy that y- shall continue to appreciate the blessings | own resources, and the bare fact of its having been intimated would seem to 
de : " Soeras ° ’ empora iff j i ; q... : ; ‘ 

ox-Lord Chancellor playing fast and loose, leaving a minority of nine, who may | our respective governments, preter yea ap Aect se! ne septs argue an expectation of the breaking up of the cabinet. Should this latter 

be fairly supposed to be unfettered by official claims or personal favours, in- founded ona community of language and literature, and on a commercial inter- | event suddenly take place, the House, by suspending their money Bill, would 


cluding the Right Hon. Lord ts ; We ask what the Whig Opposition course vast and mutually beneticial. leave the Tories without funds to carry on the Government. 
would have said to such an affair’—We will not trouble our readers with the | It is now more than ten years since I first arrived at Washington, as his | It would almost appear that another crisis is at hand, and we should not be 
answer, but leave the case entirely to Lord Melbourne’s own good taste and Majesty's Minister, and nothing can ever efface the impression which has been | : : AY 
ations | ool b P n which has been | surprised if another change of Ministry, and another general election took place 
consideration. ace upon me by the courtesy and kindness which I have experienced from every withj 1 ; , : 
— / member of the Government from first to last, and from all persons with whom T| in three months, the result of which, strong hopes are entertained, will be 
- . “ Z , ° . . “ 
THE BUDGET. have had the pleasure of being connected. May the city of Washington, in | oT? fortunate than the last. It is certain that people of property are becoming 


Mr. Spring Rice brought out his Budget for the year on Friday night. Tt which probably the interests of many valued friends are involved, rise to its just | alarmed at the violence of the present Cabinet and its supporters; and if it be 
overlooks: the most distressed and oppressed interest in the country —agri- pg among the great cities of the Union. The spirit of enterprise and | true that the more moderate and influential Whigs have also taken the alaxin, 
culture ; it concedes nothing to another branch of commerce, the shipping in- € inc ustry of its people must sooner or later accomplish that object. I can | and will unite with the moderate T' 
terest; it aflords no benefit whatever to the operative manufacturer or rural "ever allow myself to doubt of the high destinies of a city founded by Washing- | things ' 
jabourer. We give the following summary. ton, and bearing his honoured, his revered name. } : 

After instituting a comparison between the balance sheets and the estimates Rely upon it, gentlemen, that, wherever duty or inclination may hereafter lead Lord Auckland } P . " 
of Lord Althorp, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to state his esti- | me, I shall pray for your happiness and prosperity, as I am convinced that it is | His | ast uckland has at length been appointed Governor-General of India. 
yates for the ensuing year. | closely interwoven with the happiness and prosperity of my own beloved country. | 1s loréship 1s at present first Lord of the Admiralty. It is not yet decided 

He calculates thus :—Income, £45,550,000 ; Expenditure, £44,715, leaving | Pe Sey ies. the generous and kind hearted manner in which you have come | who will be his suceessor. A report is in circulation, that the Government 
a surplus of £835,000. Having detailed the ground of his estimates, he said ' are this day to bid me farewell. May it please God to prosper you and | have obtained the concurrence of the East India Company to this appointment, 
that ‘* this surplus would be seen to crumble away before the statement he was | Yours. by assuming the expenses of = ; 

7 a , i ee | by ass g the expenses of the government of St. Helena. At any rate 
about to make. This statement was, that the charge for compensation (the | 1ere were no set toasts provided, but, on calls from the Chair, various gen- | | org Auckland is but a bad sul . a : 
interest) to the West Indian slave-owners, from the Ist of August last year, | tlemen gave sentiments, which, however, being in few cases reduced to writing, |, ~ * a bac substitate for so clever a man as Lord Heytesbury, 
till September next, will be £730,000. He told the House that if all the in- | only the following were preserved. Db bapeny appointment was so cavalierly cancelled. The arrangement is to be 


stalments of the loan were paid up, and the whole converted into stock, and the | By the Secretary of the Treasury.—England and America—the mother and much regretted in a national point of view. 
interest upon the whole, therefore, becoming a charge upon the public, the ad- | daughter. As each possesses so many real charms, may each hereafter, in all re- 


ditional sum would be £280,000, making the the whole £1,010,000. In this | Spects, cease to be jealous of the other. 


ores in arresting the downward course of 
we shall yet have some hopes of the Constitution. 








We have copied from the Washington papers the report of the dinner recently 


case he would have no surplus at all, but (£835,000 minus £1,010,000) a deficit | re the a a War.—The laud of our forefathers, and the language of | given to Sir Charles Vaughan by the citizens of the capital, on his approaching 
£175,000. This, however, was the full extent of the liability of the country | OUr forefathers. herever the one isspoken, may the other be kindly re . . . ‘ Sie ‘ar g ‘ re 
ot 1 8 ity y vo 8 Spok may k ndly remem departure. The letters, speeches, and details of the whole affair are highly 


on account of this loan, and it was not at all likely they would incur that liability a F . | honourable to all parties. ‘The sent r Sir C ; . 7 
at present. On the contrary, he thought that between £600,000 and £700,000 By the Secretary of the Navy.—-Our friendly relations with Great Britain, so ' a , he scutiments of Sir Charles in reference to this 
would be all that could be called for this year, so that he should have ¢ real long and so ably promoted by her Minister here, our distinguished guest—May | country are those which we have been labouring to establish from the very 
surplus of from £150,000 to £200,000. | his mantle fall upon his successor. | foundation of this journal. 
Thus the surplus of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is £150,000 or £200,000 | By Mr Maxcy.—Great Bntain and the United States—May the harmony of On our first page will be found a notice of Frithiof’s Saga, by Bishop 
or some sum varying between the two. Observe the right hon. gentleman's Shee ccs by the bond of a common language, which is spoken ony , : 
, where the principles of liberty are well understood, never be broken. . . 
| By Mr. Pageot, Charge 'd Affaires of France.—Civilization—may it continue | been made almost simultaneously, both of which are spoken of in the article 


Tegner, a Swedish poem of great merit and beauty. Two translations have 
savings. 
First, Lord Althorp last year put an increase on the duty on spirit licenses. 


The principle of Lord Althorp’s measure is thought by Mr. 8S. Rice to be admi- tu be the great pacificator of the world. referred to. Copies of the last translation mentioned, have been received in 
rable; but, at the same time, he thinks also that its operations bears hardly on By Mr. Campbell, Treasurer of the United States. The memory of Charles | this city, and are for sale by Messrs G. & C. Carvill, 79 Cedar-st. 

the smaller class of publicans. He, therefore, proposes to allow a publican to —_ f on y - : The celebrated Mr. T’hom, the Sculptor of Tam o’ Shanter, has arrived in 
state what quantity of spirits he proposes to sell in the course of the year, and to Su Charles Vaughan being called on for a toast, begged to give— | this country. He has brought with hin Old Mortality, and other productions 


grant such publican a license at a rate proportioned to his estimated dealings, at A he Ladies of W ashington ;’ to whose society and kindness, he added, he 
a small rate if the dealings be under a certain amount, and at the full rate if they | H@a been so greatly indebted during his residence in this city. 
be above that amount. Mr. S. Rice did not detail his plan, and therefore we a Commodore Chauncey. The Lion and the Eagle. | Barclay-street. 
i > sharge de ie Ss Ox » » ste rey . . 
pronounce no opinion upon it. a Ir. Bankhead, Charge des Affaires, gave an eloquent toast, conveying a com- On Wednesday last a Dinner was given to Mr. Henry Placide by a large num- 
: 7 nt » Cordis — . } 4 . : ° 1 1 a large 
Secondly, Mr. 8. Rice appropriately follows up his remission of taxation by a | Piiment to the cordial intercourse which had, for many years, to his knowledge, 


reduction of the duty on flint-glass from 6d. a pound to 2d., with a corresponding subsisted between the society of Washington and the British Legation, and his “ici nat ; ‘ ba : 
E | hope that it would ever continue so. chair; Alderman Smith, R. Emmett, Esq. and Dr.Cutteracting as Vice Presidents. 


of his inimitable chisel, which will, we understand, be immediately exhibited in 





ber of his friends and admirers at the City Hotel, Robert Sedgwick, Esq. in the 


reduction upon the drawback. 


Thirdly, Mr. S. Kice proposes to take off the stamp duties on awards and By Mr. A. Buchanan, of the British Legation. The Field Sports of England | His Honor the Mayor, the Hon. Chief Justice Jones, Wm. Dunlap, Esq., Messrs. 
arbitrations in Ireland, below a certain amount. i. America—like our common language, may they ever remind us of our rela- | Wood, Abbott, and Brough, were among the invited guests. We lament that the 
" , - onship. ~ 
This is all the reduction of taxation! ! \ 't me Pee te | published report of the proceedings came béfore us at too late an hour to enable us 
. | (Mr. B. is a distinguished member of the Washington Hunt. ] nae . ; 
By Dr. J. H. Hall. Sir Henry Hi . to do it justice. Suffice it to say that good cheer and good feeling prevailed 
ORANGE LODGES y - J. HL. Hall. Sir Henry Halford—in him science and rank are mu- | ; 
= = seus ) Lod tually honoured. | throughout the evening, and that the entire business was every way honourable 
> scOV ; stenc Orange Lodges i ‘ ah . : nee on 
In consequence of the discovery of the exis ence of Orang og ’ By Mr. P. Thompson. May he who forgets his own country, never find a | to the distinguished actor for whom the compliment was designed. The address 
the army, Mr. Home brought the subject before Parliament, and succeeded | welcome in any other f tl thy President gthe health of Mr. Placid i 
, c j } ae a Sere wenoaing the hes . Wanita. ara 
in getting several resolutions passed. Witnesses have been examined, among Mr. Peters, of Philadelphia, gave the memory of the late lamented Chief | eating Ay” eneameedbers: ace store verano gees in tt 
others a Col. Fairman. This gentleman, who is an officer of the Grand Lodge, 1 — ; | taste, and elicited repeated applause ; and the speech of Mr. Placide in returning 


Justice Marshall, accompanied by an acknowledgement which he had often heard 


" d | 4 . ; 
proved rather refractory before the House, and among other things, refused to | that cy parted sage make, that his official visits to the Seat of Government had | tanks was one of the best conceived and best delivered things of the sort we 
fad € ‘ e s “ Sieve * ry J e 


‘ PR EE Oe snmaaieenreaedl » of lo + | ‘ ' 

give up the letter book which contains the correspoudence of _ “Cole ,.. always been rendered doubly agreeable by the society which they afforded to | have ever heard. ‘The evening passed off with the utmost harmony, and towards 
yas made , we » Sergeant-at-Arms to search the Colonel's ,, j o i a ; : ‘ ‘ 

motion was made to empower the Sergeant-ai ‘6 him of the guest, Sir Charles Vaughan. | its close a motion was made by Mr. George Curtis that the company should or- 


house, seize his papers, and bring them away. This proceeding being at length Toas re given ; sith : . . 7 . . 

lecided he f 4 he arbitrary a character ‘ne Serzeant-at-Arms was loas ts were given also, either complimentary to the guest, or expressive of ganize themselves into a Committee for giving to Mr. P., at an early day, a Fes- 
decided to be o vas yer too ard rary & character, the oerges ‘ ; good feelings towards his country, by Com. Morris, Gov. Eaton, Col. Comford, . 
directed to lay hold of the gallant Colonel only, and to let his papers alone. Capt. Ramsay, of the Navy, Mr. Slacum, of the Navy, Mr. Holmes. of South | 
T Jvlone ye ad take > hint ¢ yas off, and up to the last ac- | @ ee, tees , a ie : ied haha ? me + 900s Shortly afterwards a paper was handed round, of whic » follow F 
The Cotone l, however, had taken the . wt and sone Se ee ee ee Carolina, and various other gentlemen—but they were not preserved with suffi- | T° hortly afterwards a paper was handed round, of which the following is 
counts the worthy functionary of the People’s Representatives had not been able | jen accuracy to be recorded a copy. 


tival Benefit. This was agreed to with acclamations from every part of the 





to catch him. On hearing this, Mr. Hume, who as usual took the lead in the busi- - - ra rs ; y De 56 ae , 
a po ndoned f shane reasures. ‘These matters will be found in detail amon M iried—At Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday evening, loth inst., by the Rev.Gurdon | Festival Bencfitto Mr. Placide.—The undersigned, friends of the Drama and 
s, abandonex >asures se matters , Jetail ¢ 1g : ; : ; aoeeres th in: \ ; , ’ 

— a P sg , ; ; . ' Robins, Mr. Justus R, Fortune, of this city, to Miss Julia S., daughter of the Rev. | admirers of histrionic genius. in view of the unrivalled merits of Henry Placide 

nur extracts. A message from the King promises that his Majesty will do all Mr. G. Robins. . percye tency ale . ‘cats uianmag as aa sacri ws rar 
. , r . . as an actor, and his estimable character as aman, herebv agree to exert, indi- 
in his power to prevent such associations and combination in the army. On Wednesday morning, Sept. 9,at St. Luke's church, by the Rev. John Murray vidually and collectively, their best efforts to give to him acomplimentary benefit 
¥ 1aLLYy al ole iy, j St ! s 0 g i | ne ‘He 


| Forbs, John W. Smyth, to Miss Mary Anne Coggiil, eldest daughter of George Cog- : 
alien sil, Bean nad Loman ) ary Aone Wogsin, eldest Caughter ol trcorge Vog |.» the Park theatre, which, in its results, shall be gratilying and serviceable to 
SIR CHARLES R. VAUGHAN. | On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Geo. Harrington, of Mobile, | him, and honourable to themselves. 

C 


From the Washington Globe. to Miss Sarah Hill, daughter of Lawrence Hill, Esq., of this city. C. Cambreleng, Robert Emmet, Wm. P. Hawes, 




















We publish a portion of the sentiments given at the Dinner to Sir Charles R. | ; snag” Monday evening, Charlotte Amelia, daughter of the late James Far- | Samuel Jones, Fitz Green Halleck, Robert Smith. 
Vaughan. together with the frank and manly remarks in which he responded to @™8%s Sa: ne o Sie eee Charles De Be br. W in. Legg: tt, Edward Sanford, 
the cordial kindness and respect manifested in the civilities shown him. ‘“he Exchange at New York on London,60 days, 8209 per cent. prem. | Hamilton Wilkes, T homas . Pucker, Morgan L Smith, 
dinner was very well attended, and admirably prepared aia 7 Pwr Vip TED EM a. | Dunean C. Pell, Joseph Croskey, Henry G Stebbins, 
We ought to have mentioned, when we adverted to the courtesies and hospi- at AL hy ANF, | Dp OW, Jesse Hoyt, Wm Dumont, Chomas N. Campbell, 
talities extended by the other Heads of Departments to Sir Charles R. Vaughan — | Wm. C. Emmet, Andrew Warner. Juhn T. Stagg, 
on the occasion of his taking leave, the Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, was , . NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1835 | John S hme + sc Gree niield, — — 
nie » >of addir ‘ iting in them, in consequence of ill- ie 2 : = Frederick Boyden, m. Staples, arnabas Bates, 
oe eas pleasure of adding to, and uniting 1 1 ane arrival of the Napoleon, we have received London papers to the James A. Smith, John McKeon, Jacob Harvev, 
Washington, Sept. 14, 1835 to Lape | ‘'T.. MeCrindell, Juho S. Bartiett, Theodore Sedgwick, Jr: 
To Sir Cuartes R. Vavenan, , lhe attention of the British public is entirely engrossed by the proceedings Philo T. Ruggles, Smith Cutter, Edw. B. Hart, 
H. B. M. Envoy Extraordinary, &. in both Houses of Parliament. In our last we stated that the Lords had de- Charles Demulder, W m. McLeod, Philip Hanuiton, 
Sir: The society of Washington, in the midst of which you have for so many | termined, by a vote of 124 to 54. to hear evidence in relation to the Corpora- | Jesse Oakley, Gi I . Wilson, James Lawson, 
years resided, cannot permit your tinal departure for your own country without | tion Reform Bill. The evidence was accordingly heard, and such was its im. | George L Pride, : e. Ww. 7, ag Win K ain, 
soine manifestation of the cordial esteem so generally entertained for you. preasion upon the House, that many of the W1 + Wnate Alexander I’. Vache, reorge Curtis, ; Alfred I etl, [ 
A respectable portion of that society has therefore deputed us to address you | , : se, that many of the Wag Sonam wit seg w their George S Haight, rygny Hosack, a. Manthorne Tomkins, 
on their behalf. and to request you to honour them with your company at a dinner  S¥Pport fromthe Bill, and the amendments which have since been offered, have Charles Aug Davis, P.M. Wetinore, : W m Purner, 
to be given at the National Hotel, on any day previous to your departure, which been carried by the overwhelming majorities of three to one. The debates on| A. G. ANveRsoN, Secretary. Rosr. Senewickx, Chairman. 


7 4 ress , Jrone ‘ se ¢ ate , “ 
mav be most convenient and agreeable to yourself. this important subject have been very voluminous, and the amendments so While this was in progress, Mr. Brough arose and stated that he was au- 


While soliciting this favour, we . g ke ripe to add, co aes sed  enmeme many, as to alter in a degree the whole features of the Bill. The substance of | thorized by Mr. and Mrs. Wood to tender their valuable services on the ocea- 
r ; Me ; you s onall occasions tended to conciliate uni- a 1 ages sae yond. . a 
in this Metropolis your deportment ha 0 ee tn anil ayer these amendments, and their bearing upon the Bill, are briefly recited in | $0, which he then did together with his own. Mr. Abbott next rose, and in 
versal regard: that while it has manifested a respect for the authorities and in- | g > \ siesta : es 

af < ‘yi ll cl itizens, y banity | a speech of great neatness and propriety, tendered his services also. The com- 

stitutions of our country, gratifying to all classes of our citizens, your urbanity j { 
and hospitality have coniributed largely to the social enjoyments of our comimu- 
nity. and fostered and expanded the feelings of national respect and good will. see how a Minister could continue to bestow any attention on a measure that | 


two articles which we have inserted from Bell's Weekly Messenger. It is sur- 
| . » of these kindnesses by repeate ; of . 
prising that Lord Melbourne did not abandon it to the Lords, for we do not | pany testified their sense of these kindnesses by repeated bursts of applause 
. ae Tond's benefit took place last night. The house was crowded i Y 
i — om nish shee elec. Gib, Gath o ohi> : Mr. Wood's beneiit < pl nigh he : as crowded in every 
Entertaining these sentiments, we, in common with . : was actually taken out of his hands—it is the supposition, however, that a step of t, plainly showing that the popularity of these distinguished persons remains 
cere regret at your approaching departure, and beg leave to offer you our warmest i Big trpsing: Mnbasaspaair 4 ee ni MND al fe" 


wishes for your future health and happiness. ie | ieaseelees thet anneal 
We have the honour to be, with the highest respect and esteem, your obedient | ton, which resignation, his Lordship probably knows, would be accepted. Be- | most successful and lucrative that ever 0 


that sort would, to a certain extent, involve the necessity of offering his resigna- | as fresh as ever. Jt is ascertained that their present engagement has been the 
curred at the Park Theatre. 


r | ’ } : al bd } appcarance ( , ze Whi . 
servants, Witniam A. Brapvey. Vireit Maxcy. | sides, the Irish Church Bill, and the Irish Corporation Bill, are also to come; Mr. Abboit makes (lis first appearance on Monday. Miss Phillips is also 
‘ 'NOCRY 4 ’ Seat J | } ° . nNoame ra few nichts. 
Tsaac Cuauncey. W. W. Seaton. | before the Peers, the fate of which the Premier might be anxious to ascertain | ©9845" a kebahagy ’ af r by W I 
. rod meuew : pia ; T° His of ; seorge Pepper. f » firs ati 
oe Th Srenanenee | before he took any new step. These Bills will, beyond all question, be sub- The History of Ireland, by Mr. George Pepper, from the first colonization of 


that country to the first invasion of the English, by Henry II., is now in the 
Gentlemen: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the letter aces te the faite: , ¢ Ms. O'Connell, the course of publication Jt is a work of vast interest, and gives evidence of much 
which you addressed to me this morning as a deputation from the society of ~— yn not only the Radical party, but excite the ire of } “ Jonnell, the reading and research on the part of the avthor, whose industry is well known. 
Washington, inviting me to partake of a dinner at the National Hotel, in order | Catholics and the ultra Dissenters generally. ‘Thus, when all the elements of It appears in monthiy numbers, four of which have already appeared ; the work 
to manifest, previously to my departure from the United States, the esteem | the Opposition are excited and united, the Ministers may flatter themselves with will be completed in tw are at ® cost of thirty-one cents each. By subscribing 
in advance, the whole volume may be obtained for the moderate sum of $3,00. 


Vushington, Sept. 14th, 1835. : : 
Washing U mitted to the pruning knife of Lord Lyndhurst, and thereby add to the discon- 








which you are pleased to say is generally entertained for me. h eed | the hope that they will be able to convulse the country; and as in the case of 
It is not the first time that my good friends at Washington have seized an oc- | the Parlia y Refi 33] Sov her 
: ‘ J . 1e Parhiamentar efor tl. compe » Sovereign to retain them in office, 1 ye T hie , wv . _ 
casion of my being about to leave them, to pour out the abundance of their | : y Reform Bill. compel the Sovereign : Hailey’s Comet.—This morning was highly favourable for observation on the 


| and also intimidate the House of Peers into submission. That such is their | Comet.” About four o'clock it was distant about 7’ from a star of the seventh 
hope and expectation is clear, from their own language, and from the writings of | magnitude, presumed to be the same with one numbred 808 in the catalogue of 
The latter speaks of the arbitrary | the Astronomical Society of London. ‘The College possesses no instruments 
forfeited any part of their esteem and — - - sa die hit wine’ majority, and declares that he is coerced into the plan pursued by the House of ate tee digit neptno te aighely me oes al oo emag hig porprog 
national alice ooh pater ay coc te poten a to ~- the kind | Lords. The Morning Chronicle repeats all this in violent language and with | 39° 37’ 5” 93 : If the table of co-ordinates given in the Nautical Almanack be 
invitation of my friends. Assure them that I accept with great pleasure the 
honour which they propose to confer upon me, and believe me ever, gentlemen, 
your faithful and obedient serv’t. CHAS. RK. VAUGHAN | ministerial support in the House of Lords. Upon one of the principal amend- 
To W. A. Bradley, Esq., Mayor of Washington, V. Maxcy, Esq., Commodore | ots offered by Lord Lyndhurst—that for preserting to persone their rights in | 


good will towards me; and it is now with the greatest personal satisfaction, that 
] accept their invitation to a dinner on Saturday next, because it gives me the 
pleasing assurance, that since I resumed my residence here in 1833, I have not | the papers which support Lord Melbourne. 


vo 
threats of a revolutionary character. ‘The Lords are, nevertheless, firm | correct, the comet will not reach its perihelion until the sixteenth of November. 
It is of importance to call the attention of our readers to the character of the} ‘To the naked eye, the comet now presents the appearance of a nebulous star 
| of the fifth magnitude, and may be seen at one or two o'clock to-morrow morning, 
in a line joining Jupiter and Capella, but nearer the former, and at about equak 
distances from Jupiter and Castor. 


Whe > W.W. Seaton, Esq., R. C. Weightinan, Esq. = ak tee A : 4 we he . ’ he 
On Sat oe eben five o'clock ; large company met Sir Charles R. | Commons and other corporation property which belong to them, there was @| Columbia College, Sept. 25. 
n Saturday at half-pas os ¢ v 9% : se of 130— - being ¢ s thirtv-sever ‘NEFIT CONCERT F , J 
Vaughan at Gadsby'’s National Hotel, at dinner; and after the cloth was re- | majority of 93 out of a house of 130 the minority being 37. Of this thirty-seven ; . BENEFIT CONCERT FOR WILLIAM NIBLO. ; 
moved, the President at the table rose, and said he begged leave to propose a | we have given an analysis by which it will be seen that the greater portion con-| New-York, Sept. 24, 1835.—At a meeting of a number of the friends of Wil- 


' lian Niblo. convened for the purpose of taking into consideration the loss which 


sentiment, which be well knew every individual present would most cordially | icte of the Ministers themselves, and Peers and Bishops of their own creation. : a ¢ Tesac Hone. & . : 
he sustained by the fire of the 17th inst. dsaac fone, Esq., in the Chair. it was 


respond to. It was: £¢ Britai O .» | In fact, it does not appear that more than six or eight of that minority were not pacha : 
‘ : . : 3 ain. s Z ’ , nanimousiy 
Oar distinguished Guest, the Representative of Great britain UF social | ae ted with — = sent cabinet! Nearly all ; . ¥ 
Var distinguished Guest, ial EE « us. have been as agreeable | in some way connected with, or dependent on, the present cab ms ty Resolved, That arrangements be made for a Benefit Concert. for Mr. Nibio, at 
relations with him during his long residence among us. have — ” f th ble and ill Whig families—the Norfoiks 4 ’ i id , 
as our national relations with his Government have been satisfactory. the leading men of the novie and Miustrious ng 4a *S+ | his Gardens, on Wednesday evening, the 30th inst., and that the individuals 
8 4 € Pi b. & e 


This fact speaks volumes. | present will use every effort to secure a profitable result. 
‘ ad oo . . e 
Resolved, That the following gentlemen be an Executive Committee to carry 
the preceding resolution into efiect, viz :— 


d by the company with the greatest enthusiasm ; and | Sutherlands, Bedfords, &c. &c. were absent. 
after it, Sir Charles R. Vaughan rose and addressed the company as follows :— | wre strongly recommend the perusal of the analysis referred to, to our readers. 
“Gentlemen: The complimentary language in which the Mayor has been The Irish Church Bill has been read a second time In the Lords without op- 


. ae pene in which | Tsaac S. Hone, Daniel Jackson, Prosper M. Wetmore, Peter S. Townsend 
rink to my health, and the cordial manner i ; j ee re Balt oe ’ 1 > 
pet es it difficult for me to find suitable forms in | position. It will therefore go into Committee, and we suppos “ vpned illiam Leggett, Alexander M. Black, Gideon Lee, Lambert Suydam, Wm. H. 


which to acknowledge the honour which has been conferred upon me. I feel | treatment to that experienced by the Corporation Bill. Last year this Bill was | Bunn, Wm. Bulkley, Edward Sandford, Alexander G. Anderson. 

Cc wiedge e : rT ; " . 
myself entitled to dues toons it the highest personal gratification, while, as his | rejected in toto. Resolved, ‘That the price of the tickets be fixed at One Dollar, and that sub- 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister, I hail the kind feelings which you have manifested Intimations have been given that the House of Commons may withhold the | scription ane for tickets be placed in the hands of each member of the Comestitee. 
I sty’s Minister, : ‘ . ‘ 7 ur t S : : Adj ne saac S NE, Chairman. 
with delight, as furnishing afresh proof that the fri¢ ndly relations between our | supplies, unless the Bills pass, as sent up by the popular branch. Should the oer ; oan 


kindred ily to be disturbed b il bly be d eal M. Wermore, Secretary. 
sindred cuuntries are not easily to be Gist ad. Cc aL f this sort they will most unquestionably be dissolved b, 
, : ’ - | Commons take a step Of this \ i ’ = —— 
2 ere 2 § > trav > ay re sed themselves with attempt h R ASSAL 7 o8 , as 8 ceive , » first! se in Paris” 
Whatever difference some travellers may have amu ; le ts of our 1 . yeal made to the reason of the nation. Lord John Russell MS HA Al L, 377 Broadway, has just received from the first rouse in Paris 
ing to discover in our habits, our manners, or our politics, the elements } aaa one more sppe , | LV an assortment of the most fashionable Bonnets and Caps, which, together 


social condition have one and the same origin. Wherever I go in the United | and Mr. Spring Rice disclaimed apy such intention on their parts, but Mr. | with a great variety of fancy goods, she will open next week. 
. i he : i . 


The toast was reccive 


pleased to call upon you 
you have attended to that call, mak 


| 
| 








= o | . ») | 4 > ets " “ rm , r @ s city ‘ 
States, I meet with the characteristics of the three distinct = ar oe O'Connell, Mr. Hume, and others, insisted upon the necessity of taking such | TOR Gorctine te ns eemneee his aeekee 6 aes oe 
the Britis ; -yery W ‘ gamated the sincerity € fi : hah! oe . j ursved by ve Re 9 the instruction of singing, wart wwe : 
me Urite h nation. I find every where happily amalg nd sagacity of the | ® violent measure. It is not probable, however, that the project will be purst | of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
independence of the Anglo-Saxon, with the intelligence a s 


S if the present ministers remain in office, because it would be cutting off their j seliers, Broadway. (Sept. 26.J 
Scotch, and the gay and gallant spirit of the Irish. \ 
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Sung by Mr. Charles Hom. The Poetry by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. Composed by Alexander Lee. New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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Zhe Albion. 


WILT THOU BE MY BRIDE! 
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Oh come, my brave maiden. more gentle I'll prove, 
Than some who more artfully whisper their love, 


Vavicties. | 

A Long Time to Wa:t.—It is the custom at the chambers, in inns of courts, 
when attorneys or their clerks are absent, to put labels on the doors, thus—** Gone 
to the Temple; return in an hour, &c.” A certain limb of the law having re- 
cently been non est inrentus, and a charge of embezzlement brought against him, 
a friend fastened the following announcement to the doors of his chambers :— 
**Gone to Botany-bay : return in 14 years.” 

Proper time of Rising.—Among the curiosities of Apsley House, is the truckle | 
bed, in which the Duke of Wellington sleeps. ‘* Why, it is so narrow,” ex- 
claimed a friend, * there is not even room to turnin it!” “Turn in it!’ 
his Grace, ** when once a man begins to turn in his bed, it is time to turn out.” 


| 


’ cried | 


Errors of the Press —And you can’t think what havoc these demons some- 
times chose to make of one’s sense, and what's worse, of one’s rhymes. Buta 
week or two since, in my ode upon Spring, which I meant to have made a most 
beautiful thing, where I talk’d of the ** dew drops from the freshly blown roses !” 
the nasty thin And once, which to 
please my cross aunt, I had tried to commemorate some saint of her clique. 





gs inade it *“‘from freshly blown noses!” 
who'd just died, having said he “ had taken up in heaven his position,” they 
made it, he'd ** taken up to heaven his physician !""—More’s Fudges in England. 


A compliment taken.—* How very lovely you look,” said a gallant cavalier to 


a brilliant Game, at a recent fancy ba The lady smiled and simpered, and 
replied, as she twirled and twisted her jewels, so that the light might shine fitly 
upon them, ** Oh yes! I assure you I've got on thirty thousand pounds!" And so 
she had, and was fairly worth that sum 

Worthy of a Brummell.—* By heavens!’ drawled out a Brummellite of the 
first water, who was breakfasting with some friends one morning, ** by heavens ' 
I’m dreadfully distressed, unspeakably fatigued, already—absolurelv exhausted 
These mornings are horrid things. Why can't we do without mornings? Will 
you, my dear madam,” continued he, addressing a young lady who sat next him. 


‘will you be so obliging as to try and open that muflin for me? for positively I 
haven't strength; and in the meantime I'l! make an effort to flirt with this bit 


of toast.” 





EW AND INTERESTING WORK.— The Narrative of a Visit to the Ame- 
p rican Churches, by Drs. Reed and Matheson, is in course of publication in the 
Christian Library, three numbers of which have already been oc: upied with it; the 
whole will be comprised in seven numbers, costing the purchaser dicents. 

The Christian Library is a weekly periodical of thirty-two octavo pages, devoted 
to the republication of useful and standard religious works, at the very lowest price 
at which they can be issued, 

As the work has been stereotyped from the commencement, comp 
numbers can always be obtained at the subscription price, 

The Numbers of the Christian Library already issued, contain upwards of forty 
valuable religious works, among which are the Memoirs of Martyn, Hill, Whitefiele 


€ sets or single 
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Cana pure village maid love aRover like me, Who's pastime is battle, who's home is the sea; Will she leave the seclusion that inno - cence loves 
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chusing my daring and reckless career Will she be the bride of the bold 
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More proudly my Barque o’er the waters shall glide, 
When I stand on the deck with my beautiful Bride ; 






































ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 
J 200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
and les well. The neighbourhvod is good and healthy. 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres | 
in culture, a good orehard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 | 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, we'ls, and a | 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 


| land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 


and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 


| smoke house. 


A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a well, 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
chard, two wells and several springs. 

Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis. 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security, 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 

English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26.] 

AMILTON AND PORT DOVER (Upper Canada) RAIL ROAD.--Public 

notice is hereby given, thattwenty thousand pounds having already been taken 

up, a meeting of the stockholders of the Hamilton and Port Dover Rail Road Com- 

pany will take place at Mr. Burley’s Hotel, in the town of Hamilton, on the first 

Monday in the month of October next, atthe hour of ten o'clock of the forenoon, and 

will be closed at two o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, for the purpose of 
electing directors pursuant to the act of incorporation. {aug 22-1010] 
New York, May, 1835. 

HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 

Business, under the firm of “* IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 

to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 

committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 

by Auction or private contract; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 

to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
SANDERS IRVING. 











_ [May 16.—6m.] 











And her delicate hand in calm weather shall steer, 

Toa gay summer Isle with her bold Bucanier. &c. &c. 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 





Bp hee ed rors hres BRYAN and J, B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 
Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. June 13.-3m. 
NEW-YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 


New York. Liverpool. 





Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,| Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 

Roscoe, /Delano, = @ = § © Gar Orig” Bey 

Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, ** 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 

Shefield, Allen, “24, * 2g, * 2g) Bw RB 8 

Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
“ g w& g 6 Bg 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 8, > a a oF Se, '* 26, 

Columbus, Cobb, * 16, ** 16, * 16,/April1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 

United States, Holdrege, ee, °° Ba Se fe OS 

South America, |Waterman,|Mar.!,July 1,Nov.1,} ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
ad . “ s “ & 











apewwetis [Smith, ’ ’ |‘ 24, % 24, “ 24, 
Britannia, Waite, © 16, * 16, ** 16,/May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “24, * 24, “ 2a] © 8, * 8 % 8, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, “* 16, 
Independence, Nye, we gl ue gt eg oe pg oe og, fF 24, 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, “16; * 16, ** 16}June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian Harris, “24, * 24, “oat * Bg, * 8, * 8 


These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printedrates which wil! be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. }- 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta’es, England, and Virgiaian, 2 oe 

SILAS WOOD, GEO. T. TRIMBLE, and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. ¥. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. ; 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their arly 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 101), 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 


ee 











| Wise . a ——— —— es 
Wesley, Cowper, Spencer, Melancthon, &c., also such works as Dick’s Christian i AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 


Philosopher and Philosophy of Religion, Buchanan’s Researches, Paley’s Natura] 
Theology, Henderson's Iceland, all of Rev. Robert Philip’s Guides, &c. “The works 
published in the Library are invariably inserted without alteration or abridgm: nt,and 
can all be obtained in Numbers at four dollars and twenty-five cents, the usual book 
price of which would amount to at least thirty-five dollars. 

_The Numbers are published every Friday, by Thomas George, Jr., at No. 162 
Nassau street, opposite the City Hall. Terms, $3 per annum,—single numbers 6} 
cents. te Sept. 26, it.] 
s" ANISH LANGUAGE.—CARLOS BARBADAN, Professor of the Spanish 
bS Languaze and Literature in the University of the city of New-York, informs 
the public that he continues organizing his evening classes for the season. 

The Ist Class of Ladies commenced its « ourse of instruction on Monday last, 
21st inst., an Lit will continue on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from four to 
five o a oe os ar a there are yet a few vacancies, Ladies disposed to 
learn Mr. abadans na | guage, are most respectfully tec ri i e , 
sguiviak oi bie vebldecmac die. #1 Miatveg wiscet, ame ~ Aah —” them, by | 

The Ist Class of Gentlemen, that commenced on Tues lay, 15th inst., is already 

. niet - but » % ass . s nes , ‘ ’ v 
—- pha A: t at the 2d hy ’ _— is nearly organized, offers an opportunity to | 

»se gentlemen who may be inclined to learn the Castilian, by calling without delay. | 


tL} Private instruction and translations as usual, [Sept. 26, 3t.] 


ner of Amity Street, New York.—Mrs. Coley begs respectfully to announce to 

| the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 
Anxious to make her Semmmary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 

gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 

for the higher branches of instruction: which arrangement, combined with her former 

| plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. aug. 20, 

| _ Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

| Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

| Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D, | 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, E 









HE supscriber has leased for a term of years the spacious house 88 Broadway, 

(entrance in Wall-street,) which is now open for transient as well as permanent 
boarders, ‘The house has been painted, papered, and newly furnished throughout. 
° J. OLIVER, 84 Broadway. 

N. B. In addition to the 3 o’clock dinner, there will be one at 5, after the 15th of 
August [July 25, tf.] 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
"New-York London, Portsmuut- 

Toronto, RN, Griswold, | Sept. 1, 
Ontario, Jas. Kearney, ar. , 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin =. aan July 17, July 20, 
St. James, Wm. S. Sebor, Om. Be ~ Bas Aug. |, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin} — a Aug. 7, = 10, 
Coneda, Thos. Britton, | o Be, = 3s = het 
New Ship ——- _ '———-" Nov. 1, | ’ Sept. !, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, =. J |Sept. 7, rs 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, “ 20, ee 20, 
President, i\George Moore, Dec. l, ” 27; Oct. .* 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | - Oct. 7, 10, 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, | “* 20, sa 20, j 


, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen,and are commance¢ 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Be a 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outw ard, 1s nov 


| fixed at $140, including Wir-+s and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 


paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rate Ss 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these pa¢ kets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regu ar 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to . 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
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